




























PRESTO Portable 


Now you can make the 


NEW LONG-PLAYING RECORDINGS 


Microgroove Recorders 


Check these Advantages: 


V¥ Cuts recording costs in half 


V Less than half the library space needed 


V More than twice as much recording to a side 


HESE new recorders are the 
Presto K-10 and Y-3 redesigned 
versions, for microgroove recording, 
of the famous K-8 and Y-2. Just 
think—for every inch of disc on 
either recorder, there’s a full 6% 
minutes of recording. This means 
much lower recording costs, for you 
have longer playing time, use fewer 
discs, and need much less space for 
your recording library. 
More than just a recorder, Presto 
equipment is also a public address 
system and a record player. 


Churches are enthusiastic about 
Presto . . . find new and important 
uses for it every day! Continuous 
recordings of church services, en- 
tirely or in part... recording ser- 
mons for self-criticism . . . radio pro- 
grams... Sunday School plays... 


THE CATHOLIC EDUCATOR is published monthly except July and August by Joseph F. Wagner, Inc., at 53 Park Pliice, New York 7, New ¥i 
Reentered as second class matter October 7, Post Off 


Connecticut. 
single copy rate. 


1947, at the 


choir rehearsals . . . these only be- 
gin to list the many reasons why 
Presto will more than justify its 
purchase. 

Write today for complete specifi- 
cations and full information con- 
cerning the Presto model best suited 
to your needs. 


New Microgroove Turntable 


MICROGROOVE calls for an ex- 
tremely accurate and vibration- 
free playback turntable. The 
new Presto consists of a 12- 
inch, heavy, cast - aluminum 


turntable mounted on an alu- 
minum panel. Uses two large 
motors—one for 78, the other for 
33% RPM (or available with 
one motor if only one speed is 
desired). 
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K-10 (above)—This is the famous time-tested Presto 
K-8 portable recorder, record player and public ad- 
dress system redesigned for microgroove as well as reg- 
ular recording. Records 30 minutes on one side of a 
13'%-inch disc. Ideally suited for recording sermons, 
choir rehearsals, dramatics, important programs. 


Y-3 (at top)—This is the Presto Y-2 portable recorder 
and playback, redesigned for microgroove as well as 
regular recording. Records for 15 minutes on only 2% 
inches of a 16-inch disc. One-half hour of high fidelity 
or 40 minutes of slightly lower fidelity on one side! Fills 
the need for 16-inch transcription and playback equip- 
ment which is easily portable yet capable of producing 
very high grade recordings. 


RECORDING CORPORATION 
Paramus, New Jersey 
Mailing Address: P.O. Box 500, Hackensack, N. J. 
in Canada: WALTER P. DOWNS, Ltd., Dominion Sq. Bidg., Montreal 


Additional entry at Ne 
be charged at 
Postage is charged extra for Canada and Fivcien Cou 






HANSEN'S ALTAR BOY SURPLICES 
Hansen’s Altar Boy Surplices can be furnished in sizes 18 to 24‘inches, 
inclusive, at prices listed. 


For size 26 inch Surplices, add 50 cents to the prices listed, except Nos. 
B100 and B110, which are priced at $1.00 additional. 


No. B60. Light weight, fine weave, strong cotton material. Sanforized. 





$e 9068008008882 O 202.55 


aa ee RO sc cainase nabadosungidsorcroaadl telvawipnmisds sapeteivsnadereh $3.25 
No. B61. Light weight, fine weave, strong cotton material. Sanforized, 
I I co a os os on dwionotdevngnxancaossedavahohbecakini<ivbsteunbnsoraik $4.25 


No. B62. Rubrical Altar Boy Surplice, made of same material as used 
in B60 Surplice. Rubrical banding supplied in all church colors. Please 
specify color banding desired when ordering. Sizes 18 to 24.._Each....$5.75 © 
No. B80. Durable Oxford Cloth Surplice, medium weight. Made extra 


eh. Sees: Rie GIN ei. SO ase ono nk nek eectecc $4.25 
No. B70. Fine wearing Marquisette Surplice. Made extra full. Sizes 18 
I alos kpc cnn ssc bbvsnadsuseni Tous escuinhsccnsiens uate geet $2.45 
No. B110. Fine quality embroidered lace, neat floral design. Made 
extra full. Sizes 18 inch to 24 inch. Boch... eecececcececceceeeeeeeees $6.50 
No. B100. Altar Boy Lace Surplice. Beautifully embroidered floral de- 
sign. Made extra full. Sizes 18 inch to 24 inch. Each... $8.50 






Capes, Sashes 


and Surplices Extre, 





HANSEN'S 10-POINT ALTAR BOY CASSOCKS 


THREE STYLES 


B10 Button Front — B11 Buttonless Belt-On — B 12 Zipper Front 
YOUR CHOICE OF BLACK, RED, WHITE OR PURPLE CASSOCKS 


1. Cassocks are tailored of good quality Poplin material (fast color) in black, red, white, 
or purple; also, of all-wool tropical weave material in black only. 


2. Each size has been expertly designed by the Master Designer of our Priest Cassocks. 


3. Form-fit Roman back drapes correctly and the fitted sleeves hang gracefully and 
naturally. 


4. The skirt and body of the cassock is tailored extra full, which eliminates binding and 
tipping when genuflecting and walking. 


5. French seams throughout, exclusive in Hansen’s cassocks, sewn with strong thread: 
gives complete reinforcement at all points of strain. 


6. Two inch hem at the bottom allows lengthening when required. Also prevents fraying 










“esto from contact with shoes. 
ad- 7. Standing clerical collar innerlined to prevent wilting or sagging; adds greatly to 
distinctive appearance. 
reg- 8. Eyelet-type reinforced button holes. Ivory-hard removable buttons with slip-on pins to 
of a “stay put.” 
10Ns, 9. Tailored in our own factory means more quality and longer service for less cost. 
10. Every cassock is carefully inspected before sewing in HANSEN’S label, which carries 
with it a positive money back guarantee. 
PRICES FOR ALTAR BOY CASSOCKS 
order Correct Cassock Poplin Poplin Poplin Wool 
Hl Length of Age Down Back Button-on Belt-o Zipper Black Only 
ol as Surplice Cassoek Measurement No. oat Ea. No. Bll, Ea. No. B12, Ea. Each 
y 2% 18 in. 6 Yrs. 36 in. 5.00 $ 5.00 $ 5.50 $10.50 
ielity 18 in. 7 Yrs. 38 in. * 350 5.50 6.00 10.75 
Fills 18 in. 8 Yrs. 40 in. 6.00 6.00 6.50 11.75 
: 20 ih. 9 Yrs. 42 in. 6.50 6.50 7.00 12.25 
quip- 20 in. 10 Yrs. 44 in. 7.00 7.00 7.50 12.75 
cing 20 in. 11 Yrs. 46 in. 7.50 7.50 8.00 13.00 
22 in. 12 Yrs. 48 in. 8.00 8.00 8.50 13.75 
22 in. 13 Yrs. 50 in. 8.50 8.50 9.00 14.25 
22 in. 14 Yrs. 52 in. 9.00 9.00 9.50 15.25 
24 in. 15 Yrs. 54 in. 9.50 9.50 10.00 15.50 : 
: i a a 
No. Bll Button! 4 Ts. . 5 - . BI 
Belt-On, has hook 26 in. 18 Yrs. 60 in. 11.50 11.50 12.60 17.50 Docks View of Ue. BO 
eye collar and 26 in. 19 Yrs. 62 in. 12.50 12.50 13.00 17.75 Back. The patented 
belt front that in- For Cassocks larger than standard sizes shown above write for quotation ivory hard removable 
ease in don- if . h shia buttons will not tear 
g or removing. Please specify STYLE * COLOR * SIZE when ordering 


or pull off. 
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THE 1949 DOWAY EDITION 


of the 


HOLY BIBLE 


Imprimatur of His Eminence Francis Cardinal Spellman 
Containing 
THE CONFRATERNITY OF CHRISTIAN 


DOCTRINE TEXT OF THE 
NEW TESTAMENT 


1460 Pages Size: 5% x8 inches 








CHAPTER 9. 


A Paralytic at Capharnaum 


ND getting into a boat, he 
crossed over and came to his own 
town. 2. And behold, they brought to 
him a paralytic lying on a pallet. And 
Jesus, seeing their faith, said to the 
paralytic, “Take courage, son; thy 
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No. K623 


No. K632 

h No. er genuine loothen, ied 
No. K632— Black linen cloth, square ain, roun corners, title on 
cane red edges, title stamped on NO OTHER EDITION HAS THESE FEATURES a and backbone stamped in gold, 
backbone in gold, blanked title and design in title on cover stamped if 
Cross on front cover. red, red under gold edges, illustrated, 
(This binding does not contain the 30 ye The Old Testament is the popular Douay version. ak heakwess, Sened. 
illustrations by Doré.) The N Pens h t Price. Religious cetut pans ae 
Price, Religious $3.25 * The New Testament is the Confraternity of Christian Price. Retail _ 8.70 


Doctrine text. 


% A new, approved English translation of the Book of 
Psalms. 


% Newly edited introductory paragraphs for each Book 
of the Bible. 


% New appropriate paragraph headings for easier 
understanding. 


Price, Retail . 3.60 


% Name of Book and chapter on each page for easy 
reference. 


% Newly edited annotations by Bishop Challoner. 


% Large easy-to-read type specially designed for this 
edition. 


% Simplified cross references alphabetically arranged. 
*% A new complete informative supplement. 
% Modern paragraph format for easier reading. 


% Attractive Family Record Pages printed on durable 
paper. 


% New Biblical maps printed in full color. 


% Thirty full page illustrations by Doré printed in 
two colors. 























é No. K707-B 
Two excellent and practical readin uides. No. K707-B—DeLuxe Gift Editon, bet 
No. K6S3-D * - p A - E ‘e 3 cai genuine leather, Morocco ro 
; % Historical dates in accordance with Catholic Biblical tone design stamped in go 
No. K653-D—Black genuine leather. Le- scholarshi gold edges, moire lining, silk 
vant grain, flexible Divinity Circuit, P. marks, Hlustrated, deluxe "a 
round corners, red under gold edges, ; sati indi beautiful transparent Lucite 
et ee oon moe eee % Many beautiful, artistic and durable bindings. oan tee. 
stamped in gold, illustrated, deluxe % Page numbers in annotations for quick reference. Price, Religious ..............: 
paper, silk bookmark, boxed. 
Price. Reliai $8.90 ———— Price, Retail . bax si 
rice, eligious e 
Price, Retail 9.90 For “Thumb Index” in any binding, add $2 to price. io > wel = Red Leather. # » 
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MY FIRST GIFT 


By Sister Mary Ambrose, O.P. 
OVER 1,000,000 COPIES SOLD! 


“MY FIRST GIFT” is a Mass Book written in a language the children can 
understand. It is a book that will bring joy while they offer their hearts to 
their Maker in return for love as seen in the Holy Sacrifice. “MY FIRST 
GIFT” contains 32 pages, 13 three-color lithograph pictures. Size four by 
six inches. Printed in extra large type in a language adapted to the little 


tots. 32 pages with 13 beautiful colored pictures. 


BEAUTIFUL COLORED COVER 


Size 4 x 6 inches, 32 pages, three-color illus- 
trations. Retail price 20 cents each. Net per 


copy 16 cents each. Per hundred 


TTC pretenses 


MY GIFT TO JESUS 


By 


Sister Mary 
Ambrose, O.P. 


17 FULL COLOR PICTURES 
LARGE, EASY-TO-READ TYPE 


My Gift to Jesus, by Sister Mary Ambrose, O.P., is 
for children up to the time they use the missal and 
for First Communicants. Profusely illustrated with 
17 pictures in colors and other pictures in black 
and white. Serves as an introduction to the Roman 
Missal. It has special emphasis on Confession and 
Communion and is helpful in teaching the “Dialog 
Mass." Contains a collection of common prayers. 
My Gift to Jesus deserves your earnest attention 
and wide distribution. Size 5% by 3% inches, 96 
pages, large readable type and attractive colored 
cover. Retail price 30 cents each. 


Net per copy 24 cents each. Per hundred $24.00 


$16.00 


BALTIMORE CATECHISM 
The Baltimore Catechism No. 1 and No. 2, 
printed in large type. Prepared and en- 
joined by the order of the Third Plenary 
Council of Baltimore. 
No. 1—With Word Meanings—Paper Cover 


No. 2—With Word Meanings—Paper Cover 
Per 100 


CASSILLY’S PRIMER AND FIRST COMMUNION 
CATECHISM 

For children in the second and third 
grades. Especialty prepared to make the 
teachings of Catechism to the little chil- 
dren clear, precise and simple. 

Price, per 100 

Price, per 1000 


CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE DRILLS 
5%2x3%; 32 Pages; English or Polish 
For teachers who believe in modern 
methods of pedagogy. Begins every lesson 
with a review from “Christian Doctrine 
Drills”; because of: 1l—Every Catholic 
truth correctly listed in this thirty-two page 
booklet; 2—For drill purposes its short and 
pithy answers are unexcelled; 3—It may 
be used in all grades from the fourth to the 
twelfth; 4—In it the most sublime truths 
are stated in the simplest language; 5— 

Used in thousands of Parochial schools. 


Price, per 1000 


GRAMMAR DRILLS 
By Anthony B. Morris 
Size 6x3’2—32 Pages—Paper Cover 
Here are five reasons why we know this 
book will help you in your English classes: 
1—It can be used in all grades from the 
sixth to the tenth; 2—Technical grammar 
must be taught as a foundation; 3—The 
book contains only thirty-two pages yet it 
includes one hundred and twenty-six drills, 
together with rules for correct syntax and 
punctuation; 4—Every drill is logically il- 
lustrated in brief, epigrammatic sentences; 
5—The foreword, containing “Ten Ways to 
Use the Drill Book,” makes it an easy in- 
strument in the hands of any teacher. 
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Hansen's No. 3 Prismlite 7-Day Candle is molded in an individual glass container, 
a truly great achievement in candle making art. The prismatic edges of the glass 
container reflect rays of light similar to facets of cut glass, magnifying and beau- 
tifying the flame. Each candle, being individually glass-contained, makes it easier 
and quicker to renew, and eliminates the necessity of cleaning the ruby glass. 
Manufactured in our own modern candle factory of the finest ingredients. Hansen's 
Prismlites will burn clear and bright in any temperature. 

A year’s supply (50 candles) guaranteed to burn 365 days, packed in two cartons 
of 25 candles each for easy handling. 

Weight per carton, 65 pounds. 

Price, a year's supply (50 candles) 


RUBRICA BRAND PRISMLITE 


Hansen's Prismlites are available in 51% beeswax. A year’s supply (50 candles) 
guaranteed to burn 365 days. Packed in two cartons of 25 candles each for easy 
handling. Weight per carton 65 pounds. 

Price, a year’s supply (50 candles) 


ee alte ataaitariteiaeanint? 
BEESWAX MASS CANDLES 


The Zenith of Perfection . . . these four words 

tell the story of why Hansen's Mass Candles can 

be depended upon for complete satisfaction. 

Years ago we were the first to say “if a Candle 

is not good enough to bear a stamp showing the 

percentage of pure beeswax it is not good 

wn STRAIGHT SIDE LIGHTS 
But this left open the question of a standard for 

candles of less than 100% beeswax. The House aetiton es eta 
of HANSEN again pioneered. Through laboratory — 
and burning tests, formulas were established so 

that uniform results can be guaranteed by The. 

House of HANSEN under all conditions regard- 

less of beeswax content. HANSEN'S STAMPED 

BEESWAX MASS CANDLES are all of uniform 

quality and all full weight and full quality. We 

guarantee complete satisfaction. Please note that 

these candles are sold by the pound—not sets— 

giving 10 to 15% more weight for the same 

money. Candles are packed 54 pounds to a case 

in all standard sizes. 
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HORT WEIGHT CAND 


10 HOUR LIGHTS 
Packed 5 gross to the carton 


c 


Less than) 1 case | 2 cases 
54 Ibs. to a case lcase | 54 lbs. | Or over 


51% Wenn A ae $1.25$1.15 15 $1.10 10 TAPERED LIGHTS 
; 10 HOUR TAPERED LIGHTS 
60% Wenn? Candles 1. 35 ® 25 1. ' 1.20 acked 5 gross to the carton 
Stamped Full 1.50 
100 70 Weight Candles 1. 1.40 1.35 


Composition Wax 66 56 185 HOUR TAPERED LIGHTS 
Color Molded Candles * . acked 3 gross to the carton 
Stearic Acid, Snow White, 9a @9| EF 

Extra Hard Candles -22| .62 57 
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Caveat Emptor 
(Let the buyer beware) 


“Caveat emptor” is a principle well known to all those who 
have studied law and morals. This principle should not be 


forgotten in the purchase of fabrics and cloths for ecclesiastical 
use. 


For years, the Allen Silk Mills has enjoyed an enviable 
reputation by reason of the excellence of the liturgical cloths 
and fabrics produced at these Mills. 


Prospective purchasers of liturgical fabrics will be wise to 
ascertain the source of the product they propose to buy. When- 
ever a really good product has come upon the market, there has 
invariably been an effort to imitate it, but in so doing both 
merchandise and workmanship have suffered accordingly. 


The Allen Silk Mills, faithful to its principle that “only 
the best is good enough for the Church” will continue to offer 
fabrics and materials which are strictly liturgical and worthy 
of the use for which they are intended. In so doing, the Allen 
Silk Mills feels that its action will be in accordance with the 
mind of the clergy, and that the clergy themselves will give 


all the necessary support to ensure that supplies continue to 
flow from this legitimate source. 


Doubtful sources mean doubtful materials. Deal with a 
firm that has built up a reputation for supplying only the 
best. You owe to it yourselves and the Church. Be sure to see 
the many beautiful “ALLEN” Liturgical Fabrics at your 
CHURCH GOODS DEALER’S. 


ALLEN SILK MILLS 


Charles M. Muench, Executive Director 
140 West 3Ist Street New York I, N. Y. 


VESTMENT FABRICS DRAPERY FABRICS 
BANDINGS EMBLEMS 


Sold exclusively through Church Goods Dealers 


“Buy American" 


In Canada: Allen Silk Mills (Canada) Ltd., 400 Craig Street West—Montreal 
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Father McCoy, a Marist missionary in 
China for eight years, was interned by 
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Here's Help for Busy Teachers 










Pell & How el 





Yes, in thousands of schools today, motion 
pictures are helping maintain and even en- 
hance educational standards . . . in spite of 
large classes, crowded buildings, and the 





‘ shortage of teachers. Research studies and 
. daily experience have both proved that 
. motion pictures help students learn more, 

in less time. 
. For the top-quality projection that’s , 
4 essential to a fully effective audio-visual ; 
s, program, leading educators have long de- e 
b- pended upon Bell & Howell Filmosounds. 
- There are Filmosound models for every ° 
we school need, from the Filmoarc for the larg- 7 

est school auditorium to the two lightweight ° 

models shown here. And every Filmosound : 

is guaranteed for life!* . 
St. ; 
on > 
“e . ONE-CASE FILMOSOUND 
rly + Smaller, lighter, and lower in cost than 
rth - any previous Filmosound, yet provides 
= : more than twice the sound output of 
LY. e other small sound film projectors. A 
the . superb classroom machine. 
er- * 
. NEW ACADEMY FILMOSOUND 
The With its larger speaker (8-inch and 12- 
"isi- inch models available) built into a sec- 
ster 


ond case, this projector offers additional 
audience-handling capacity . . . meets a 
wide range of school needs. 


*During life of product, any defects in work- 
manship or material will be remedied free 


oo 
* 
+ 
< (except transportation). 
ct 


For full details, write Bell & Howell 
Company, 7112 McCormick Road, 


| 3 » Howell 
chan 4. Bruni in Now Yr LL Dy 
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THE CATHOLIC 
GEOGRAPHY SERIES 


Frederick K. Branom, Sister M. Juliana Bedier, Helen M. Ganey 


hae ENCYCLICAL on Christian Education laid great stress on the Catholicizing 
of every phase of education. The late Rt. Reverend Dr. George Johnson took up 
the challenge and began the tremendous task of organizing a Catholic curriculum. 
Geography with its economic determinism was one of the principal targets. To 
carry forward Dr. Johnson’s program, a group of experienced teachers, geogra- 
phers, and writers began work on the development of a Catholic Geography Series. 

After five years of careful research and preparation,. MY WORLD OF NEIGHBORS, 
a fourth grade textbook, was launched last year. It became the first thoroughly 
Catholic textbook ever published in geography. Its welcome was spontaneous and 
national, for it reflected the fullness of Catholic culture and life. It has been 
adopted as a basic text in many dioceses throughout the country. 

The authors were aided in their efforts by those Christian social principles 
embodied in GUIDING GROWTH IN CHRISTIAN SOCIAL LIVING. God’s Divine Provi- 
dence, the dignity of man, the spiritual unity of mankind, and the sanctity of the 
family—motivated man’s activities and have become an integral part of the text. 

Colored maps, four color illustrations, and art work in each of the books will 
be a source of delight and instruction for elementary school children. Here is a 
geography they will want to learn and will learn to love. Watch for the 1949 


announcement of the forthcoming books in the Catholic Geography Series! 





Two PLANS TO MEET BASIC COURSES OF STUDY 


PLAN ONE PLAN TWO 
My World of Neighbors 4th Grade My World of Neighbors 
United States and Its Neighbors 5th Grade American Neighbors Western Hemisphere 
Eurasia 6th Grade Neighbors Across the World 
Southern Lands 7th Grade 


Eastern Hemisphere 


United States in a United World 8th Grade United States in a United World 


W:- BH: SADLIZE : ING 


11 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. . 64 EAST LAKE STREET, CHICAGO 1, ILL. 
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THE CATHOLIC EDUCATOR 


JOURNAL OF RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION 


Avoiding Secularism 


GAIN the bishops of the United States, in 

A ticeie statement of 1948, have stressed the 
menace of secularism. They say very truly that we 
cannot combat this evil merely by defining and condemn- 
ing it. We must take up arms, the arms of constructive 
effort. Catholics must oppose with all their might the 
ravages of this corrosive influence in every phase of 
life. The very atmosphere of secularism, the failure to 
center life in God, is poisonous to the idealism of the 
Christian. God has created man to know, love, and serve 
Him in this world and to be happy with Him in the 
next. Man cannot ignore his destiny without sad result. 
He cannot ignore God and be true to himself. As 
declared in the bishops’ statement of 1947, ““No man can 
disregard God—and play a man’s part in God’s world. 
Unfortunately, however, there are many men—and their 
number is daily increasing—who in practice live their 
lives without recognizing that this is God’s world. For 
the most part they do not deny God. On formal occasions 
they may even mention His name. Not all of them 
would subscribe to the statement that all moral values 
derive from mere human conventions. But they fail 
to bring an awareness of their responsibility to God 


into their thought and action as individuals and mem- ' 


bers of society. This, in essence, is what we mean by 
secularism.” 

Commenting upon this definition of secularism, Bishop 
Sheil calis it the underlying evil of our day. “The great 
evil of the day is precisely this disregard of God, a 
disregard which ranges from positive denial of His exis- 
tence to a practical indifference to Him . . . Because 
of this, there is a loss of the sense of sin and a personal 
responsibility to God. As a result, family life is under- 
mined, because God has been removed from the family 
circle. Education itself is in considerable confusion 
because God is, except in some schools, almost totally 
ignored.” The reign of religion in the home, in educa- 
tion, in economic life, and in civil polity and citizenship 
is the only remedy. The individual Christian must get 
the full vision of Christian truth. He must accept it as 
a whole or it counts for little in real life. This full 
vision will make him an enthusiast in trying to share 
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it with his fellow-men. He is not satisfied until all 
about him grasp the new meaning to human life that 
this vision gives. His personal fidelity to Christian 
ideals wields a tremendous influence over those among 
whom he lives, whether at work or at play. “He must 
be vigorously Christian,” write the bishops, “in thought 
and in action—in the home, in the training of his chil- 
dren, in his office or workshop, and in his community.” 

Secularism is a subtle thing, as subtle as its author, 
the devil. This author is too clever to make a frontal 
attack and, as a result, it is almost impossible to identify 
seculaiism, though many examples of it abound. “We 
are sO immersed in it,” says Bishop Sheil, “that we 
ourselves are often not aware of it and of its influence 
on our lives and our actions.” The educator is inter- 
ested in determining just how secularism manifests it- 
self in our Catholic schools, particularly in our Catholic 
high schools. There is no intent in such an investiga- 
tion of denying that Catholic high schools are doing an 
excellent job. No one could possibly have greater devo- 
tion to their work than the nuns and brothers and 
priests who staff the faculties of our Catholic high 
schools. Yet, Bishop Sheil fears, the very teaching of 
religion is in some measure tainted with the virus of 
secularism. The individual teacher cannot effect that 
the religion course be an accredited course in the eyes 
of some secular accrediting agency, but every Catholic 
teacher should consistently treat religion as the most 
important subject in the curriculum and develop a like 
attitude in every pupil. It is little short of criminal 
to omit or curtail the period of religion because of the 
intrusion of some other subject or activity. The greatest 
care should be exercised in adjusting the course in 
religion to the demands of daily Catholic living. But 
what are the facts? “The relation of religion to life, 
to everyday living is not made clear, with the result 
that we have millions of Sunday Catholics who regard 
religion as a sort of expendable appendage, as some- 
thing outside real life.’’ Above all, the religion course 
should give to the student a grasp of the meaning of 
life, of the dignity of man and his responsibility, of the 
fatherhood of God, and of the brotherhood of man. 
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The Catholic Church has ever insisted on the dignity 
of man. Repeated pronouncements of the Holy Father 
have stressed this human dignity and our equality in the 
possession of it. It is simply inconsistent and inex- 
cusable for a Catholic to manifest racial intolerance. 
A Catholic high school that excludes members of cer- 
tain minority groups refuses in effect to profess prac- 
tical belief in the equality of all men under God. The 
school that disregards men teaches students to dis- 
regard men. “It is absolutely indefensible and sinful,” 
declares Bishop Sheil, “for teachers, whether priests 
or nuns or lay people, in any way to foster race preju- 
dice . . . Race prejudice and racial discrimination 
cannot be reconciled with Catholicism, no matter how 
cleverly we rationalize. Christ’s command that we love 
one another is a command, not a suggestion.” The 
Catholic high schools have a profound responsibility 
to develop in their students a correct attitude toward 
social and economic questions. It is encouraging to note 
the increasing interest of the Catholic student body of 
our high schools and colleges in the papal encyclicals 
and in the troublesome issues of the day, but we have 
not performed our task and discharged our duty to the 
Catholic student until we make him keenly alert to the 
correct solution of social problems that the Church 


OME time ago His Excellency, Bishop Edwin 
S V. O’Hara, sent us a letter that must have 
given joy to his apostolic heart. This letter came from 
Father George A. Murphy of St. Elizabeth’s Church, 
John Day, Oregon, and gave an account of his summer 
school in Grant County, Oregon. The school is a bit 
unique. Its student body of forty are drawn from a 
parish five thousand square miles in extent. The Cath- 
olic population of this parish is but two hundred ten. 
The twenty-five grade school children who live within 
a radius of eight miles of John Day were transported 
daily to and from the school during the two weeks 
of the summer session. The remaining fifteen pupils, 
resident a greater distance away, had to board at the 
school. The parish home became their residence hall. 
The Sisters of the faculty and the cooks occupied the 
rectory with them. During the two weeks the pastor 
slept on a front room davano. When necessary, the 
pastor takes over the garage for sleeping quarters; he 
must be on hand for all recreation periods, transporta- 
tion duties, and as a general trouble-shooter. At times 
he is even called upon to help the cooks. 


Summer School in Rural Oregon 





offers him. To know and to condemn the manifest evils 
of communism and totalitarianism, is negative. We must 
make a positive contribution to the formation of the 
young Christian by building in him ideals of a just 
Christian social order and an intense personal devotion 
to the restoration of all things in Christ. The mere 
making of money and the achieving of social prestige 
are not the Christian’s purpose in life. The matter of 
first importance is the seeking of the kingdom of God 
and His justice. 

We have the right theory of education, and we must 
not allow ourselves to be misled by the false emphasis 
of secular accrediting associations. Our Catholic schools 
are unquestionably superior to others and we must 
spare no effort to convince our students that it is their 
vocation to Christianize the world and to restore all 
things in Christ. Today we face a common danger. 
Secularism is threatening the religious foundations of 
our national life. The Catholic high-school graduate 
must be alert, determined, prepared, while he stands 
ready to codperate in fairness and charity with all who 
believe in God and work under God to avert the 
impending danger of the establishment of secularism 
by anti-Christian and materialistic forces in public and 
private life. 





Recreation includes a number of games and oppor- 
tunity for swimming and rifle practice. “Movies” are 
in order once or twice a week if unobjectionable shows 
are playing. The daily schedule calls for Holy Mass 
at 8:20, classes from 9 to 11.50 and from 1 to 2:30. 
The school day closes with rosary, a sermonette, and 
Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament. This is a full 
day for the children, but a fuller and happier one for 
the pastor and his faculty. 

The pastor looks upon his summer school as the 
happiest and most wholesome part of his ministry. The 
children would not miss it for anything in the world; 
it is an unforgettable experience. Father Murphy main- 
tains continuous contact with his parishioners through 
passing from home to home for the celebration of Mass 
on week days. This gives parishioners in the distant 
rural areas an opportunity to hear Mass regularly. “The 
priest who has never slept in the same house with, 
eaten with, prayed with, or cared for the bodily needs 
of his Christian charges,” writes Father Murphy, “has 
missed some of the happiest and most fruitful days of 
his life.” 
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The Teaching Sister, 
ANOTHER VIRGIN MARY 


By REV. JOSEPH A. McCOY, S.M. 


Hamilton Catholic High School, Hamilton, Ohio 


ERFECTION for the Christian 

Perec in conformity with Jesus 

Christ. The vocation of the teaching Sister is to form 

Jesus Christ in the souls of her students. She can, and 

should, say with Saint Paul, “My dear children, of whom 

I am in labor again, until Christ be formed in you” 
(Gal. 4, 19). 

We know that the graces given to Our Lady were 
given her in order to prepare her for the divine mater- 
nity. Her Immaculate Conception, her freedom from 
actual sin, her almost infinite gifts of nature and grace 
were all given her in order that she might bring Jesus 
Christ into the world. So with the Sister in the class- 
room. From all eternity God had determined to over- 
whelm her with His love and His grace in order that 
she might fulfill her vocation. Her baptism and her 
Communions, the training she received as a girl in a 
Catholic school, the years of formation given her by 
her religious family, were all directed to this end— that 
she might be a fitting instrument to bring Jesus Christ 
once more into the world. 


MOTHER OF CHRIST IN MANY 





As Mary took the Infant and placed Him in the 
manger and as the priest places the newly consecrated 
Host reverently upon the corporal, so does the Catholic 
Sister place the Son of God, whom she has called from 
heaven by her word and example, into the hearts and 
souls of her children, so that Christ may be formed 
again in them. And if we truly say that Christ is born 
again thousands of times each day on our altars, so can 
we say that He is born hundreds of thousands of times 
each day in the classrooms of our Catholic schools. And 
as we say that the priest is an alter Christus so can we 
say that a Sister who has formed Christ in a soul and 
who has brought the life of grace to one of her students 
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is another Mary, another mother of Christ. 

Considering that she is the “mother of a multitude” 
the Sister appreciates more fully the positive aspect of 
her vow of chastity. Perfection consists in adherence to 
God, incorporation into God, so that we become as much 
like Him as possible. Can it be, then, that those who 
follow more closely after Christ should have, by their 
vow of chastity, lost the possibility of being like God 
in that which He is above all, a Father ? In the beginning, 
long before the creation of light, God begot a Son. “Like 
dew, before the day star I begot thee” (Ps. 109, 3). 
And then, in a transport of love, He called all creatures 
to share in this divine life of His, not in order to enrich 
Himself, for in Him are all things that are, but in order 
to extend His paternity. By nature God has only one 
Son ; by love He wills to have an innumerable multitude. 
He is the Father, and the Mother too, of an infinite 
multitude. Are only His priests and His religious, of 
all His children, not to share in this divine fecundity? 
Those who would think so would forget that the true 
end of generation is the birth of God in the newly 
created soul. And so Sister sacrifices the motherhood of 
a little family of her own in order to bring about the 
birth of God in souls. And for having lost all she finds 
all, for having sacrificed the best that she had in natural 
perfection—her motherhood—for God, she becomes the 
mother of Christ in many; even in some way a new 
Eve, a mater viventium, at least for all those entrusted 
to her. 

True, she has but one Son, Jesus Christ, but He is 
born over and over again in everyone committed to her 
care. Each September thirty or forty or fifty immortal 
souls are placed in her charge by God who says to her, 
“it is not the will of your Father, who is in heaven, that 
[a single] one of these little ones should perish” (Matt. 
18, 14). It is the will of the Father that Sister should 
form of each child another Christ. And in proportion to 
the more and more perfect formation of Christ in these 
souls does Sister realize more and more completely her 
motherhood. 
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MOTHER OF CHRIST BORN IN A SOUL 


Children resemble their mother, for they are of her 
flesh and blood. The resemblance between the Sister 
and those to whom she has given birth in God is spiritual 
and is brought about by the transfer of the image of God, 
which she bears in her own soul, to the souls of her 
children. She is not only ready to sacrifice her flesh and 
blood to bring about this transformation of the child 
into Christ, but is actually called upon to do so day after 
day. God has elevated and sanctified His creation so 
that all the world is sacramental.’ He has made material 
objects which are natural to us, like water and oil, 
bread and wine, the instruments of spiritual and super- 
natural grace. Knowing this, a teaching Sister regards 
her body as the instrument the Father wishes to use to 
pour His grace into the Christs of whom she is mother. 
Thus her fatigue and other bodily sufferings as well as 
the joy.she finds in her daily occupations as a teacher 
take on a sacramental character. Moreover, they are 
the sacrifices and the joys and the actions of a mother, 
even of the Mother of Christ. Here we have the great 
truth underlying the nobility of the teacher’s vocation. 
Her body which she offers to God as an instrument of 
His grace becomes, through her teaching, through the 
sound of her voice and the words she writes on the 
blackboard, fruitful in a new life—the life of Jesus. 
Christ is born in a soul. And she is His mother. 


Sister’s mission is sacramental. Hence it appears only 
in and through material things. The Sister should gather 
courage and consolation from the thought that not only 
her spirit but also her very flesh and blood are used 
to bring Christ into the world. And if she does not see 
her own features reproduced in those of her children 
she can, with the eyes of faith, discern in them the ever 
more faithful image of Christ which she bears about in 
her own soul. 


In This Tremendous Lover, Father Boylan uses a 
striking comparison to show Mary’s place in the divine 
plan. Likening the growth of the mystical body to the 
phenomenon of crystallization he says: 


Each crystalline substance has its own characteristic 
shape ; wherever complete crystals occur, not only 
the whole crystal, but also each unit of it, has that 
particular shape. If a crystal be suspended in a 
suitable solution of the substance of which it is 
composed—the “mother liquor” as it is called— 
that crystal will grow by drawing to itself material 
from the solution, forming it to its own image and 


‘Sacrament is used in this article in the broad sense of any 
natural or material thing which is a vehicle of divine grace, and . 
should be distinguished from the technical definition of a sacra- 
ment as applied to the seven sacraments of the Church. 


likeness, and then uniting it to itself, yet so that 
the new and greater unity is an exact replica of the 
original nucleus and of each of the component 
parts.” 


The crystal is Christ. By drawing to Himself an 
innumerable number of souls like Himself Christ attains 
the perfection of His mystical body, “the fullness of 
him who is wholly fulfilled in all” (Eph. 1, 23). 


CHILD’S SPIRITUAL DEPENDENCE ON SISTER 


In this example the part of Mary, and therefore the 
part of the teaching Sister, is illustrated by the mother 
liquor. “All comes to us through her, and through her 
we all go to Christ.”* The child entrusted to a Sister 
by Almighty God is dependent upon her to take him 
to Christ. If the mother liquor is pure, chemical union 
and action are promoted between the two substances, 
and when Sister is holy the child is united to Christ 
more easily and securely. Sometimes the Sister is the 
only “mother liquor” in which the child can rest until 
he has been united to the Great Crystal, and if she fails 
to do her part he will remain separated from Christ 
forever. Certainly there can be no easier or safer way 
for a child who is, outside the classroom, surrounded 
with the world and all its dangers, of becoming one 
with Christ than by “dissolving” himself in the teaching 
and example of a valiant woman who is herself in 
constant and intimate contact with God. 

Four years ago a Sister died in Philadelphia. She 
died, as is said, before her time, because she had poured 
out all the strength of her mind and body to form Christ 
in the eighth-grade boys whom she taught. As she lay 
dying do you think there was any regret that she did 
not leave behind a family to carry on her name? Her 
name, and her features too, are carried on, for her name 
was Mary and her features were the features of Christ. 
So well did she understand her vocation of giving birth 
to Christ in her eighth-grade boys, so carefully and 
skilfully did she develop the personality of Christ once 
formed, that today forty of them stand at the altar of 
God as His priests. They are in supreme fashion other 
Christs, and Sister participates in all their Masses and 
good works because it was through her that Christ was 
born in them. Some day she will meet her boys in heaven 
and will ask them who they are. And if they reply, “We 
are Christ,” she will be able to answer, “And I am 
your mother.” 


“Boylan, O. C. R., Eugene, This Tremendous Lover (Newman 
Bookshop, Westminster, Md.), p. v. 
8]bid., p. vii. 
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The Story of the 


NEW TESTAMENT 


By REV. G. H. GUYOT, C.M., S.T.L., S.Ser.B. 


Kenrick Seminary, St. Louis, Missouri 


VERY Catholic, particularly every 
E; Catholic teacher, is familiar with 
the term New Testament. This name means a part of 
the Bible, that part containing the Gospels and the 
Epistles ; the life of Jesus Christ is to be found there: 
so will most Catholics describe the New Testament. 
But if the signification of the term, New Testament, 
should be asked, if other pertinent questions should be 
put, such as, How many books are there in the New 
Testament? how were they collected together? who 
wrote them? in what language or languages were they 
written? for whom were they written? what are the 
contents of the various books? if, to repeat, such per- 
tinent questions should be put, there would be silence, 
at least on the part of some. It would be interesting 
to quiz our Catholic teachers on these as well as other 
points pertaining to the New Testament; still more 
interesting would be the grades made by them on such 
a test. This is not said by way of criticism; this is 
remarked as something well known to all of us. Most 
of our teachers did not study the New Testament as 
such; they learned a great deal about Our Lord, they 
may have had classes in the history of the Church as 
found in the New Testament, they may have studied 
the Sunday epistles. But a course in the New Testa- 
ment was a rarity of the first order; I say “was” be- 
cause today the New Testament is being studied in a 
way that it was never studied before, because courses 
on it are being offered in some of our colleges and 
universities. 


NEED OF STUDY 





There are, however, many Catholic teachers, readers 
of these pages, who did not or do not have the oppor- 
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tunity to take these courses; there are others who, hav- 
ing taken them, would like to supplement their work 
with further reading. All of them, I feel sure, recognize 
the need of study of the New Testament, no matter 
in what field of education they may be. These articles 
are offered to fulfill that need; at the same time it is 
hoped that what is written will supplement the work 
of those who have studied the New Testament to some 
degree,-as well as make up the lack of study on the 
part of others. At the same time every Catholic teacher. 
understands the necessity of knowing Jesus Christ, 
not only as a teacher, but even more so as an individ- 
ual Catholic; this knowledge comes primarily from the 
New Testament. 

Since the New Testament is a part of the Bible, it 
will be well for us to stir our memories on the Bible 
itself. The Bible is the written word of God; it is 
the letter of our heavenly Father to His exiled chil- 
dren, pointing out to them the way to their eternal 
home. In brief this inspired letter tells us that we were 
made good and holy by a loving Father, that we lost 
this goodness and holiness by sin, that God promised 
to restore us to our former state, and that He fulfilled 
this promise in and through His Son, Jesus Christ. The 
promise of our Father to redeem us from sin and the 
fulfillment of that promise form the very center and 
core of the Bible; it is from this promise and its fulfill- 
ment that the two parts of the Bible receive their name. 
The Old Testament or, better, Covenant, contains 
God’s pact with man that He would restore man to his 
position as His friend ; the New Testament or Covenant 
has as its subject matter the new pact made between 
God and man through Jesus Christ: man is God’s 
friend through the life, death, and resurrection of Jesus 
Christ. Today, however, when we speak of the Old 
Testament we usually refer to the forty-five books col- 
lected together and held as sacred by the Jews, the 
chosen pople, and then by the Church. When we refer 
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to the New Testament we speak of the twenty-seven 
books collected together and regarded as sacred by 
the Church and its members. 


NEW TESTAMENT AND THE GOSPELS 






a 


If the New Testament is opened, and the table of 
contents inspected, it will be noted that four of the 
books are called Gospels, one is entitled Acts of the 
Apostles, twenty-one are called Epistles, and one is 
called Apocalypse. It will likewise be noted that various 
names are listed as authors: Matthew, Mark, Luke, 
John, Paul, Peter, James, Jude; all but Mark and 
Luke are apostles of our Lord, the two exceptions 
being disciples, intimately associated with Peter and 
Paul. Some of these men wrote but one book, Matthew, 
Mark, James, and Jude; others wrote two or more: 
Luke (the Gospel and the Acts of the Apostles) ; Paul 
(fourteen epistles) ; Peter (two epistles) ; John (the 
Gospel, three epistles, and the Apocalypse). Again, by 
paging through the various books an observant reader 
will not fail to note that some of the books are rather 
long, such as Matthew’s Gospel, Luke’s Gospel, the 
Acts of the Apostles, the Apocalypse, while others are 
brief, such as Mark’s Gospel, Paul’s Epistle to Phile- 
mon, John’s three Epistles. A quick glance at the con- 
tents of the book will reveal that the Gospels and the 
Acts of the Apostles are historical; that the Epistles 
are instructional; that the Apocalypse is in a class by 
itself; it is prophetical. Because of the subject matter 
Scriptural scholars usually divide the books into five 
historical, twenty-one didactic or epistolary, one 
prophetical. 

So familiar are most of us with the terms Gospels, 
Epistles, and Apocalypse, that we hesitate when we are 
confronted with a query as to their meaning. When we 
speak of the Gospels we mean the four books of the 
New Testament that are so called; yet to know what 
the word itself connotes is to understand something of 
the contents of these four books. Any dictionary will 
tell you that gospel is an Anglo-Saxon word meaning 
“good tidings” or “good news”; if you were to delve 
deeper into the meaning of the word, you would find 
that it is a translation of the Greek word meaning 
“good news.” Now then suppose we look at the full 
title of the four Gospels: The Gospel of Jesus Christ 
according to Matthew, Mark, Luke, John; in a word 
“The Good Tidings” or “The Good News” of Jesus 
Christ . . . We cannot but recall to mind at this point 
that the angels in speaking to the shepherds made use 
of similar terms: “Fear not; for, behold, I bring you 
good tidings of great joy that shall be to all the people ; 
for: this day is born to you a Savior, who is Christ the 
Lord, in the city of David” (Luke 2, 10). The full 
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significance of the word gospel-is now clear; it means 
a record (according to Matthew, Mark, Luke, and 
John) of the good news of our salvation as brought 
to us by Jesus Christ. We have four Gospels or records 
of this good news; their theme is the same, yet they 
differ in their presentation. This, however, will be 
treated when we consider each Gospel in its place. 







THE EPISTLES AND APOCALYPSE 


ne ee 


The second group of New Testament books is called 
Epistles, a term familiar to all of us, although not so 
commonly used as letters. The latter word could be 
substituted for the former, and in fact is substituted 
in some translations. The twenty-one books called 
“Epistles” are truly letters, written by apostles (Paul, 
Peter, James, Jude, John) either to the Christians of 
the time (Peter’s epistles) or to the Christians of a 
particular city (those of Corinth), or to the Christians 
of a particular district (Asia Minor), or to an individ- 
ual (Titus, Timothy), or even to the Christians of a 
particular race (converted Jews). Some of these letters 
are very personal, as St. Paul’s brief epistle to Phile- 
mon, and his longer ones to the Corinthians; some are 
impersonal, as those of Peter, the first of St. John, and 
St. Paul’s to the Ephesians. Some are very practical, 
as that of St. James, and the first of St. Paul to the 
Corinthians; some are very profound, as St. Paul’s 
Romans and Ephesians. Yet all of them retain the 
essential features of a letter; this is a thought to be 
remembered in reading these twenty-one letters. Another 
suggestion may be added before we turn to the Apoca- 
lypse: In reading the Epistles think of them as letters 
addressed to ourselves by Peter, Paul, James, Jude, 
and John. The doctrine and the practical advice of these 
apostles are as pertinent to us of the twentieth century 
as to the first Christians of the first century. 

Together with the Gospels, and Epistles, we have 
the Apocalypse. To most of us this is merely the name 
of the last book of the Bible; even if we have glanced 
through the pages of this work by John we have turned 
away with a puzzled look on our faces. It is our hope 
to remove some of this puzzled expression later on, but 
right now we are concerned with the name Apocalypse. 
If you know Greek and if you look at the first word 
of this book you will find that it is the same as the 
title: the Apocalypse of Jesus Christ. An apocalypse 
is a revelation; and that is the word used by Protestants 
for the last book of Sacred Scripture. John’s Apocalypse 
is a revelation made by Jesus Christ “to make known 
to his servants the things which must shortly come to 
pass .. . sending by his servant . . . John.” This will 
suffice for the moment. We might close this section 
by a remark on the remaining book of the New Testa- 
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ment: The Acts of the Apostles.. This historical book 
tells of some of the deeds of the apostles, principally 
Peter and Paul, as they established the Church in 
Jerusalem, Judea, Samaria, and in the midst of the 
people of the then-known world. 


SOME FACTS 





As we familiarize ourselves with the twenty-seven 
books of the New Testament it is becoming increasingly 
evident that they vary much more than was at first 
realized. But to quote an old slang expression, “you 
haven’t seen anything yet.” In order to appreciate all 
the more how different in time, in place of writing, in 
audience, etc., these books are, an outline has been 
inserted. It is suggested that the reader look at this 
and spend some time in digesting the various and varied 
facts indicated therein. Since we have remarked upon 
the authors as well as the names of the books, let us 
turn our attention to the four last columns. Of languages 
the New Testament shows us but two: Aramaic and 
Greek. Yet the Greek of Paul, for example, is quite 
different from that of John or of Luke; as a matter 
of fact, the Greek of John in his Gospel is so different 
from that of the Apocalypse that some scholars (outside 
the Church) would deny John’s authorship of the latter. 


Turn now to the column marked “place”; note that 
two continents are represented, Asia and Europe. As 
for countries (to use the names of the time, the modern 
names in parentheses if changed) we have Palestine, 
Asia Minor (Turkey), Macedonia and Greece (Greece), 
and Italy, all of which are around the Mediterranean 
and represent the civilized center of the world at that 
time. The cities mentioned are the greatest of the time: 
Jerusalem, Ephesus, Philippi, Corinth, and Rome. 

Let us now look at the column marked “time” ; the 
books of the New Testament were composed over a 
period of fifty-five years, from 45 to 100 A.D. The 
first book was (probably) composed within fifteen 
years of the death of Our Lord, the last one was not 
written until seventy years (approximately) after that 
event. The time most prolific in the composition of the 
New Testament was between 60 and 67 A.D., when 
no less than fourteen books were written. The last 
column indicates those to whom these books were writ- 
ten; the varied character of the readers is evident at 
one glance. Converted Jews of Judea and of the countries 
outside of Judea (called the Jews of the Dispersion) ; 
converted Gentiles (a name for all non-Jews) in Asia 
Minor, Macedonia, Greece, and Italy; individuals such 
as Timothy and Titus, Gaius and Theophilus ; converted 
Jews and Gentiles in Asia and Europe, collectively and 
in groups: these form the first readers of the newly 
written books of the nascent Church which was founded 
by Christ. 


CHRONOLOGICAL OUTLINE OF THE BOOKS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT 
N.B. Founding of the Church A.D. 30 or 33. 


Book Author Language Place Time Audience 

First Gospel Matthew Aramaic Palestine ca. 45 Converted Jews of Palestine 

1 Thessalonians Paul Greek Greece (Corinth) 51 Converted Thessalonians (Gentiles and Jews) 

2 Thessalonians Paul Greek Greece (Corinth) 51 Converted Thessalonians (Gentiles and Jews) 

1 Corinthians Paul Greek Asia Minor (Ephesus) 55 Converted Corinthians (Gentiles) 

2 Corinthians Paul Greek Macedonia (Philippi?) 57 Converted Corinthians (Gentiles) 

Galatians Paul Greek Greece (Corinth) 58 Converted Galatians (Gentiles) 

Romans Paul Greek Greece (Corinth) 58 Converted Romans (Gentiles and Jews) 

Epistle of James James Greek Palestine (Jerusalem?) ca. 58 Converted Jews of the Dispersion 

Second Gospel Mark Greek Italy (Rome) ca. 60 Converted Gentiles of Rome 

Epistle of Jude Jude Greek (Palestine ?) ca. 62 Converted Jews 

Third Gospel Luke Greek Italy (Rome) 63 Theophilus (Converted Gentiles) 

Colossians Paul Greek Italy (Rome) 61-63 Converted Colossians (Gentiles) 

Ephesians Paul Greek Italy (Rome) 61-63 Converted Ephesians; perhaps converted Gen- 
tiles in Asia Minor 

Philemon Paul Greek Italy (Rome) 63 Philemon, Gentile convert of Colossae 

Philippians . Paul Greek Italy (Rome) 63 Converted Philippians (Gentiles) 

Acts of the Apostles Luke Greek Italy (Rome) 63-64 Theophilus; Converted Gentiles 

Hebrews Paul Greek Italy (?) (Rome) 64 Converted Jews in Palestine (?) 

First Epistle of Peter Peter Greek Italy (Rome) 64 een? Jews and Gentiles (Especially of 

sia Minor) 

1 Timothy Paul Greek Macedonia (Philippi?) 65 ‘Timothy 

Titus Paul Greek Macedonia (Philippi?) 65 Titus 

2 Timothy Paul Greek Italy (Rome) -67 Timothy 

Second Epistle of Peter Peter Greek Italy (Rome) 67 Comeaites Jews and Gentiles (Especially of 

sia Minor) 

First Epistle John Greek Asia Minor (Ephesus?) ca. 90 Converts of Asia Minor 

Second Epistle John Greek Asia Minor (Ephesus?) ca. 90 Elect Lady (perhaps a Church or all churches 
of Asia Minor) 

Third Epistle John Greek Asia Minor (Ephesus?) ca. 90 Gaius 

Apocalypse John Greek Island of Patmos 94-96 Seven Churches in Asia Minor, representing 
universal Church 

Fourth Gospel John Greek Asia Minor (Ephesus) 95-100 Converts of Asia Minor 
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UNITY AND COLLECTION OF BOOKS 


eS 


With the above facts before us two questions imme- 
diately come to mind: What is the source of the unity 
of these books despite all the differences listed above? 
For of their unity there is no doubt; that impression 
is conveyed by any superficial reading of the New 
Testament. The second question is: How were these 
twenty-seven books gathered together, eventually to 
be included in one tome or volume? 

The answer to the first question is: Jesus Christ. 
He is the central figure throughout the New Testa- 
ment; in the Gospels we read of Him actually present 
in our midst, and in the rest of the New Testament we 
read of Him mystically present in His Church. There 
is scarcely a page wherein His name is not to be found: 
the Gospels give us His life, the Acts show how His 
name is spread throughout the world, the Epistles teach 
and develop His doctrine, the Apocalypse gives His 
revelation of the future of His Church. 

The answer to the second question should be prefaced 
by the remark that God, the author of these books 
together with the human writers (He the principal, 
they the instrumental authors), intended that they 
should be preserved and handed down to the future 


members of His Son’s Church. Hence His providence 
would see to it that men revered these writings and so 
would do their utmost to preserve them. This reverence 
came from the early Christians’ deep love and affection 
for the apostles and the men closely associated with 
them. Whatever belonged to these selected disciples 
of Jesus Christ was held in the highest esteem; their 
writings then were preserved, copies were made and 
passed from church to church. Slowly but surely one 
or another church would gather copies of various books 
of the New Testament ; thus it was that collections were 
made in Rome, in Jerusalem, in Corinth. In this way, 
so human yet divinely inspired, the twenty-seven books 
were gathered together into one collection and united 
into one volume ; in this way the New Testament became 
a single book composed of twenty-seven books. 

We are now ready to begin our study of the New 
Testament. We shall begin with the Acts of the 
Apostles because there will be found the story of the 
beginnings of the Church; as the history of the Church 
unfolds we shall see the origin of the books that were 
called forth by various circumstances. It must never 
be forgotten that the New Testament belongs to the 
Church; it is always the Church first, then the New 
Testament. 


(To be continued) 
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How to Conduct 


A BOOK CLUB 


By SISTER M. WALTER, O.M. 


Convent of Mercy, Gloucester, Massachusetts 


BOOK club by its very name sug- 
A gests a literary club, and that, in 
turn, suggests an English Club. Since an English pro- 
gram includes oral and written expression the teacher- 
advisor of this extra-curricular activity can get many 
ideas from her program alone. The New Hampshire 
program includes literature, New Hampshire literature, 
journalism, debating, dramatics, choral reading, library 
instruction, oral English, and other subjects. With these 
subjects in mind, let us plan some meetings for the club, 
and profit by one teacher’s experiences. 


FIRST MEETING 





First meeting: election of officers. The group is ad- 
vised that the meetings will be conducted according to 
parliamentary law. The secretary will take the minutes 
of each meeting. These minutes are to be read after each 
roll call in the future. These minutes will furnish a 
column for the school newspaper. 

First assignment in class: Each pupil will write a 
letter to the teacher making suggestions for activities in 
the club. (Ideas are thus obtained from children who 
have been in other clubs and participated in such ac- 
tivities. 

First outside assignment: Members of the group will 
make a book cover illustrating some book they have 
read. Drawing paper, 12 x 9 inches may be given to 
them to be folded in halves, book shape, or they may use 
a larger size if they wish. The best cover will receive 
honorable mention in the school paper. Covers may be 
painted, drawn, or have pictures cut from magazines. 
(This activity was carried over to the English classes, 
when pupils in English XII asked if they might illustrate 
the Tale of Two Cities, and English IX asked to do the 
Lady of the Lake.) 

The class is asked to answer the roll call with a 
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quotation from a literary masterpiece, giving the author 
with the recitation. These quotations may be taken from 
a book of quotations or from a class assignment in 
English. The teacher checks on these occasionally by 
using the magic words “Information, please” or “Truth 
or Consequences.” 


SECOND MEETING 





Second meeting, roll call by the secretary: Mary 
Burke. 

Mary stands and answers: “All that glitters is not 
gold.” She adds, “Taken from the Merchant of Venice 
by Shakespeare.” (“‘Shakespeare” would be sufficient for 
identification. ) 

The president: “The secretary will read the report 
of the last meeting.” The book covers are displayed. 
A vote is taken to decide which is the most attractive. 
The book covers are left on exhibition. 

A motion is made that the secretary write to the 
Rumford Press, the largest printing establishment on 
the East Coast, asking for permission to make a tour of 
the plant. The motion is seconded. A cordial answer is 
received within the week from the personnel manager, 
appointing a time for the tour when the Reader’s Digest 
is in process of printing and mailing. Another motion 
is made and seconded that the secretary write to pub- 
lishers asking for “blurbs” of new books. (Houghton 
Mifflin and Benziger sent some within a week.) All this 
material can be used for display during Book Week. 

In a small school.each class of the secondary school 
can be represented in the club. One of the suggestions 
in the letters was to have each class in turn conduct 
the meeting. This took care of four meetings. The seniors 
produced a little play in the classroom written by one 
of the teachers in the school and published in the 
Catholic School Journal. The juniors outdid the seniors 
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by asking for the use of the auditorium and using cos- 
tumes and props. It is preferable to confine these ac- 
tivities to the classroom. 

The sophomores impersonated members of the club; 
they asked the audience to guess who was being im- 
personated. The freshmen had a pantomime. These ac- 
tivities developed a class spirit, initiative, poise, and a 
give-and-take attitude. 


OTHER ACTIVITIES 


A field trip was planned to the public library and to 
a local newspaper office. A librarian was invited to come 
and address the group in class, Salesmen from two pub- 
lishing houses were invited to drop in and display books. 

Book reviews were written by the class as an assign- 
ment in class. Oral book reports were given with the 
idea of “selling” a good story to the class. Each activity 
should be written up by the class and the best selected 
for publication in the school paper. 

For the Christmas program each class was asked to 
be responsible for a short number. Three original plays 
were written for this. A few periods may be devoted 


to the writing of poems. Three poems written in class 
were entered in a national contest and received awards. 

Occasionally the period is devoted to silent reading. 
This often gives the members a chance to catch up on 
outside reading. Prose and Poetry contains several short 
dramas for each year. These may be read right from the 
book without rehearsal, the characters being selected 
outside of class. 

For a February program a chairman could be ap- 
pointed from the American history group to conduct a 
panel discussion on a historical subject. This class is 
familiar with the town meeting radio program and could 
imitate this type of meeting. 

One whole period of each month may be given over 
to journalism. Interviews are held by an “inquiring 
reporter”; other members may work on galleys; more 
may be reading proof. 

A period may be devoted to short story writing, the 
stories to be read in class. The group may vote on the 
story which they think is the best. After printing in 
the school paper it may be sent to a school publication. 

These are just a few of the activities which have been 
used or are to be used by the teacher-advisor of a book 
club with the idea of stimulating the enjoyment and 
appreciation of literature. As Hamlet said: “the play’s 
the thing.” 
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What Can We Do for 
OUR CATHOLIC BLIND? 


By REV. WILLIAM F. JENKS, C.SS.R. 


389 East 150th Street, New York 55, New York 


E DO NOT know how many of the 

200,000 blind persons in the United 
States are Catholics, nor what percentage of the 40,000 
gainfully employed blind are Catholics. Consequently, 
the first step is to obtain a census of the Catholic blind 
in each diocese of the United States. This is of para- 
mount importance. 


WORK OF GUILD FOR BLIND 


The next step is the formation of a “Guild for the 
Blind” under the supervision of a priest interested in 
this work. Several of these guilds are now functioning 
and doing marvelous work. The purpose of the guild 
is to care for the spiritual and material needs of the 
blind persons in each diocese. Retreats for the blind 
could be organized. The program of the retreat is along 
the same lines as that of sighted persons: conferences, 
the way of the cross, private discussions, question box, 
etc. The wonderful work accomplished by a retreat more 
than compensates for the work entailed. 

Without very much trouble a motor corps and vol- 
unteer guides could be found to care for the blind 
attending retreats, going to Holy Mass on Sundays, 
visiting the doctor, making social calls, attending a 
musical entertainment or a play, a ball game, a day’s 
outing, or some other form of recreation. 

For those who read Braille, books could be provided 
by members of the guild according to the needs of the 
blind person. These books are either donated or loaned, 
to the blind person. We have some fine Catholic books 
in Braille, although many more are to be desired. Braille 
books and talking book records may be borrowed from 
twenty-seven free, circulating libraries for the blind scat- 
tered throughout the country, and are carried through 
the mail postage free, or they may be borrowed or pur- 
chased from the Xavier Society for the Blind. Good 
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Catholic material may be procured, such as prayer 
books, biographies, books on apologetics and ethics, 
catechisms, books on religion and Sacred Scripture, and 
books of poetry and fiction. Talking book records on 
the Douay version of the Bible may also be loaned or 
purchased. 

The members of the guild can take lessons in Braille 
from the Red Cross or through the mail from the Lions 
Club, and teach the blind how to read Braille. Guild 
members can also put material in Braille for the use of 
the Catholic blind. Besides the handmade books, worth- 
while material should be well printed by machine from 
metal plates, and the pages varnished. 


BRAILLE AND TALKING BOOK 





Louis Braille (1809-1852), a French Catholic, is the 
originator of the raised printing which bears his name. 
The Braille system consists of 63 different combinations 
of raised dots, which the blind read with their fingers. 
By means of a grooved board, a perforated metal rule, 
and a stylus, a blind person can learn to write. The 
guild can supply the blind with ordinary typewriters, 
besides a typewriter that writes Braille, called a Braille- 
writer. 

Only about 20% of the blind read Braille. For this 
reason the talking book has been developed. Unfortun- 
ately there are not very many Catholic works on talking 
book records. This is a field that needs to be developed. 
Books are recorded on records which play for about 
fifteen minutes per side. These records are played on 
a special type phonograph machine called the talking 
book machine, which plays at 33 1/3 revolutions per 
minute. These machines are furnished on free loan to 
blind persons by the United States Government. In 1947 
Congress appropriated eight hundred thousand dollars 
for more machines and records. There are now about 
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thirty thousand talking book machines with over twelve 
hundred works in all fields of literature available on 
records for sightless persons. 

Besides reading material, the guild members can 
supply the blind with ways and means of occupying their 
leisure hours. The value of the radio is obvious. Chess, 
dominoes, and cards with Braille markings can be sup- 
plied. Braille music scores are available. Other ways 
of assisting the blind can be arranged by members of 
the guild; for example: giving legal advice, medical 
care and hospitalization, procuring scholarships, and 
providing financial assistance. 

Many of our blind would like to have a seeing-eye 
dog to help them perform their daily occupations and 
make them feel independent. About 15% of the blind 
can use a dog. Helping the blind to find gainful occupa- 
tion is a very important feature of the Guild for the 
Blind. The blind have made successful teachers, piano 
tuners, salesmen, farmers, storekeepers, journalists, 
musicians, telephone operators, and lawyers. At home 
the blind make rugs, mops, dish towels, stuffed toys, 
hand-woven fabrics, and many other articles. 


EDUCATION OF THE BLIND 


The education of the blind is one of the most im- 
portant features of the Catholic guild. Much progress 


has been made by them since the Frenchman, Valentin 
Haiiy, opened the first school for the blind in Paris in 
the year 1784. England took up the work, and stressed 
particularly manual rather than literary instruction. The 
movement spread all over Europe until more than a 
hundred fifty schools — mostly all residential — were 
established. In the United States today we have over 
sixty-five schoois for the blind with over six thousand 
pupils. Unfortunately we have only three Catholic 
schools for the blind in the United States. Our system 
of education differs from that of Europe, in so far as 
our schools follow the regular educational system pro- 
vided by the individual states. 

The majority of our Catholic blind have to receive 
their education in non-Catholic institutions, since there 
are only three Catholic schools for the blind, and they 
are situated in the East. Only one school is adapted for 
high school subjects. For those blind students anxious 
to go to college and places of higher learning, the guild 
can endeavor to obtain scholarships, and provide the 
necessary Brailled textbooks needed for their subjects. 

With so many of our Catholic blind in secular institu- 
tions breathing the air of indifferentism and irreligion, 
it is imperative that one of the main objects of the 
Catholic Guild for the Blind is to provide for their 
instruction and exercise of their holy religion. These 
children have been a neglected factor for a great many 
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years. Many letters have come to me from graduates of 
these state schools and from Catholic members of the 
faculty of these schools, telling of the great neglect of 
religion among our Catholic blind children. 


RELIGIOUS TRAINING 


—_— 


Our great problem is: How can we teach our religion 
to the pupils in these state schools? I know of three 
instances where instruction is being taken care of and 
the children are well instructed in their holy faith. One 
is at the Perkins Institution for the Blind in Watertown, 
Massachusetts. For several years the Sisters of St. 
Joseph have been instructing the Catholic children each 
week in their catechism. In the Montana School for the 
Deaf and Blind in Great Falls, Montana, the Sisters 
of the Ursuline Academy in Great Falls assume the 
responsibility for the religious education of the Catholic 
children. At the Missouri School for the Blind in St. 
Louis, Missouri, a Catholic layman helps to prepare the 
children for their first Holy Communion and drives 
them to church to receive Holy Communion on the first 
Friday of every month. 

What is being done in other schools for the blind? 
The Catholic Guild for the Blind could solicit help from 
the various Sodalities of the Blessed Virgin and other 
church organizations, particularly the Legion of Mary 
and the St. Vincent de Paul Society, and work out a 
plan whereby practical measures are taken to see that 
these blind children are cared for during released time, 
that they are supplied with catechisms and necessary 
religious material, that they are transported to church 
on Sundays and holy days, are taught the precepts of 
their religion, and that their faith and morals are safe- 
guarded. The Confraternity of Christian Doctrine could 
also be of great help in this matter. 

There are no doubt many ways in which we could go 
about instructing the Catholic children in these schools. 
We should first of all obtain the names of all the Catholic 
students together with their age and grade. The local 
Catholic priest could then check to see if all have been 
baptized, received their first Holy Communion, and been 
confirmed. Good Catholic reading books and catechisms 
in Braille together with Catholic talking book records 
and other material used to explain the Mass, should be 
obtained. A short religious bulletin in Braille might be 
given to each student once a month in the form of a 
friendly letter from the priest. An effort could be made 
to form study clubs among the students. These students, 
many of them far away from home, need contact with 
Catholic priests and nuns, and interested and intelligent 
lay people, who are conscious of the baneful influences 
threatening our Catholic boys and girls who are fighting 
the great battle of saving their souls under trying con- 
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ditions. These sightless Catholic boys and girls certainly 
have a right to the heritage and helps of the Catholic 
religion. It is our duty to get this religion to them, and 
if we fail in this we fail in our task of feeding the sheep 
of Christ. 


RELIGION THEIR GREATEST COMFORT 





The greatest comfort that the blind receive is the 
consolations of their holy faith. Therefore, the guild 
should endeavor to provide transportation and teachers 
to take care of the needs of our Catholic blind in non- 
Catholic institutions. A portable altar and vestments 
should be provided, and necessary arrangements for a 
priest to say Holy Mass in the institution itself should 
be made. Sad to say, some of our Catholic blind in these 
institutions attend Holy Mass only once in three 
months ! 


Catechisms should be provided for the proper instruc- 
tion of the children, together with material in Braille for 
discussion clubs. Good Catholic literature in Braille, 
prayer books, novena prayers in honor of Our Mother 
of Perpetual Help in Braille, other religious books and 
magazines, and Catholic talking book records should be 
available in the school library. 

Eventually a Catholic home for the blind could be 
established by the Catholic Guild for the Blind, when 
funds are sufficient. Many of the blind are very poor, 
and are neglected in homes and workshops for the blind, 
and are known only to the local commissions for the 
blind. But with a Catholic home for the blind you would 
not only be able to care for the needy blind, but also have 
a permanent retreat house and a residence for the 
diocesan director for the blind. Let us hope and pray 
that the day may soon dawn when every diocese in the 
United States will have a Catholic Guild for the Blind 
under the direction of an energetic, interested Catholic 
priest. Let our slogan be: “A Catholic Guild for the 
Blind in every diocese in the United States!” 
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GENERAL PURPOSE ROOMS 


Third in the Series from the Report of the N.C.E.A. 
Committee on Schoolhouse Planning and Construction 


By VERY REV. MSGR. JOHN J. VOIGHT, A.M., Ed.D. 


Superintendent of Catholic Schools, Archdiocese of New York, 23 East 51st Street, New York, New York 


INTRODUCTION 


N THIS section of the re- 
] port the following major 
units of the elementary and second- 
ary school plant will be treated from 
the viewpoint of the problems in- 
volved in their planning and con- 
struction: (a) auditorium-assembly 
room and stage ; (b) physical educa- 
tion rooms, including gymnasium, 
dressing and shower rooms, correc- 
tive rooms, offices, examination 
room, and storage room ; (c) library, 
including reading room, equipment, 
workroom, library classroom, con- 
ference room; and (d) cafeteria, in- 
cluding lunchroom and kitchen. 

The parish elementary school in 
its relationships to each of these ma- 
jor units will first be considered, 
followed by recommendations and 
suggestions concerning these units in 
the secondary school building. 

At the outset, the following ob- 
servations should be carefully noted 
as they represent the basic assump- 
tions upon which this report is 


based : 


(1) We cannot discuss the plan- 
ning of a parish elementary school 
in exactly the same manner as we 
do that of a public elementary school. 
The public school is planned exclu- 
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sively for educational purposes and 
the standards that have been devel- 
oped for its construction look steadi- 
ly towards this objective. The parish 
elementary school, on the other hand, 
is an important part of the total 
parish program and, as a conse- 
quence, its planning is often handi- 
capped by the demands made by non- 
educational activities. Too often the 
educationally desirable features of a 
school plant have to be sacrificed 
either because of the total parish de- 
mands or the financial difficulty of 
providing for these educationally 
sound and desirable facilities. 

(2) As a result, the distinction 
must ever be made between what is 
educationally ideal and what is prac- 
tically ideal. For example, speaking 
educationally, the parish elementary 
school should be a plant that houses 
separate units embracing the audi- 
torium, gymnasium, library, and 
cafeteria. In this section an attempt 
will be made to offer suggestions and 
recommendations concerning each of 
these units as distinct and separate 
facilities. Following this, a realistic 
or practical aspect of our problem 
will be considered, touching upon the 
multi - use auditorium - gymnasium. 
The realistic compromises that we 
have to make because of circum- 
stances make it necessary for our 
auditoriums to serve as many pur- 


poses as possible. While multi-use 
and function are in many ways de- 
sirable, the principle can be clearly 
stated with reference to each of these 
units that the more purposes they 
serve the less proportionally will 
they function as ideal school units. 

(3) The current trend in school- 
house planning, which looks upon 
the ideal school as the cultural center 
of the area it is to serve, presents 
many interesting and provocative 
implications for the four major units 
of the school plant to be treated 
specifically in this section. The Cath- 
olic school must serve not only its 
own pupils alone, but rather should 
be so designed and constructed as to 
serve the many needs and varied 
programs of the parish as a whole. 
Therefore, the auditorium. gymna- 
sium, library, and cafeteria of a Cath- 
olic school are all-important and vi- 
tal adjuncts, not only to the educa- 
tional program of the school but, 
in a very meaningful and significant 
sense, to all the activities carried on 
by the pastor and his staff for all 
the members of his parish. 

(4) To eliminate duplication 
where planning and construction of 
the four major units pertain equally 
to both elementary and secondary 
schools, reference will be made to 
the fuller treatment where the matter 
has already been adequately covered. 
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(A) THE AUDITORIUM IN THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL AS A 
SEPARATE UNIT 





From an educational point of view 
the elementary school auditorium 
should be just that and nothing else. 
Its major purposes should be con- 
cerned with school assemblies, plays, 
entertainments, and musical pro- 
grams. Principal adult activities 
would include parish meetings, 
parent-teacher meetings, debates, lec- 
tures, forums, musicales, pageants, 
operettas, theatrical performances, 
and the showing of motion pictures. 

The school auditorium should be 
broken down into the three follow- 
ing units: the lobby, the auditorium 
proper, the stage. 

The lobby. The auditorium with 

‘its lobby should be on the ground 
floor, conveniently accessible from 
corridors and directly accessible from 
the outdoors. Toilet facilities for 
adults using the auditorium should 
be provided within easy access to 
the lobby. A small ticket booth may 
be desirable but in most cases is not 
necessary. A telephone booth and 
drinking facilities should be pro- 
vided in or adjacent to the lobby. 

Checking facilities, commensurate 
with the capacity of the auditorium, 
are a requisite. If space of the re- 
quired size is not available for this 
purpose, rooms or classrooms lo- 
cated conveniently near the lobby 
may be used for checking. The in- 
‘stallation of Dutch doors on rooms, 
other than those used for class pur- 
poses, has been found helpful. Dis- 
play cases for the exhibition of 
pupils’ work are often found in the 
lobby of the auditorium. They serve 
both a desirable and useful purpose. 

The auditorium proper. The main 
body of the auditorium should pro- 
vide from six to seven square feet per 
person. Seating capacity should be 
determined by immediate and future 
pupil enrollment, the requirements 
of the school program, and the ex- 
tent of community or parish use. The 
floor should be sloped or dished to 
afford proper sight lines and fixed 
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seats should be provided, 19 to 20 
inches wide, spaced 32 inches back 
to back. Aisles and exit facilities 
should conform to local building 
codes or, in the absence of such 
codes, to recognized safety codes. 
Exits should be remote from each 
other and should lead directly to the 
exterior of the building. A space of 
12 feet between the stage front and 
the first row of seats is desirable. 
An alternate plan may be followed 
by making the first two rows of seats 
removable so as to provide the nec- 
essary space for a large orchestra. 

If a balcony is contemplated, care- 
ful study should be made to see that 
it will be usable from the standpoint 
of ease of hearing and seeing. Ordi- 
narily, balcony construction is rela- 
tively expensive and, unless neces- 
sary to provide the required capacity, 
it is not recommended. 

A fireproof projection booth is 
mandatory where films of an inflam- 
mable nature are used. Such a booth, 
however, is not required where non- 
inflammable films are used. As a 
general rule, 16mm films (non-in- 
flammable) are used for practically 
all school and parish activities. It is 
seldom that 35mm films (inflamma- 
ble) are available: for showing. An 
electrical outlet should be provided in 
the center aisle (near the rear of the 
auditorium) for the use of a 16mm 
sound projection machine. 

Some argue that a booth is desir- 
able regardless of whether inflam- 
mable or non-inflammable ‘films are 
to be used. Where it is thought best 
to plan for such a booth, it should be 
enclosed with fire-resisting partitions 
and door, and provided with auto- 
matic fire shutters in the projection 
openings and a smoke outlet to the 
exterior. 

The stage. The stage should be 
accessible directly from school corri- 
dors so that it is unnecessary for one 
to pass through the auditorium. It 
should have a minimum depth of 20 
feet back of the proscenium wall, 
and its floor should be about 3 feet 
4 inches above the level of the or- 
chestra floor. A minimum width of 
5 feet between the curtain line and 





the front of the stage is desirable. 

It should be kept in mind that the 
use to which the stage can be put 
will be governed by its size. The 
proscenium (stage opening) should 
not be less than 24 feet wide with ' 
30 feet as desirable. The width of 
the proscenium should in all events 
be governed by the sight lines. Us- 
ually, this distance is approximately 
half the width of the auditorium 
proper. 

The stage may be equipped as a 
full working stage or to receive a 
cyclorama. The full-rigged stage re- 
quires a gridiron to receive the rig- 
ging, and this should be located at a 
sufficient height above the stage floor 
to permit the scenery to be raised out 
of sight. The rigging for a cyclorama 
does not require as much height as 
that for a fully equipped stage. 
Where the cyclorama plan is adopted, 
ngene beams are placed against the 
ceiling of the stage to receive clamps 
and underslung blocks for the sup- 
port of draw curtains, borders, and 
cyclorama. 

Many building codes require that 
where scenery is used such scenery 
be flame-proofed, that the stage 
opening be protected with a single 
asbestos curtain, and that the stage 
be equipped with automatic sprink- 
lers. The single asbestos curtain may 
be a trip curtain which can be folded 
up out of sight back of the valance. 
Steel smoke pockets are ordinarily 
provided back of the stage opening, 
on each side, in which this curtain 
operates. A picture screen is most 
desirable and this should be of the 
perforated type for use with sound 
pictures. This screen may be of the 
rigid type for the full-rigged stage or 
of the roll-up type for the cyclorama 
stage. 

Stage and auditorium lighting is 
preferably controlled from a switch- 
board and dimmer bank located on 
the right side of the stage facing the 
audience. The apron (portion of the 
stage in front of the curtain) is 
lighted by spotlights located in the 
ceiling. The stage proper is lighted 
by means of border lights and such 
auxiliary lighting as may be required. 
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If footlights are used, they should 
be of the disappearing type with 
covers set flush with the stage floors 
to conceal the lights when not in use. 

The floor of the stage should be of 
yellow pine or other suitable soft 
wood in order to receive the stage 
screws used in securing the props. 

The dished floor in the auditorium 
can be of cement under the seats and 
of cement covered with asphalt tile, 
rubber tile, linoleum, or other suit- 
able material in the aisles. The ce- 
ment floor under the seats should be 
114 inches thick to receive the screws 
used for securing the seats. Brass 
strips may be provided between the 
cement finish under the seats to com- 
pensate for the differences in thick- 
nesses and to provide flush joints. 

Dressing rooms may be provided 
adjacent to the stage, or other rooms 
(classrooms) may be used for this 
purpose. Ordinarily, specially ‘de- 
signed dressing rooms should not be 
provided because of the very infre- 
quent use that is made of them. Too 
often, where they have been pro- 
vided, they are used for other pur- 
poses. If such rooms are deemed a 
necessity, they should not be located 
under the stage. They should be 
separated from the stage by fire- 
resisting partitions and doors. 
Where other rooms are used for 
dressing purposes, wash-up and toi- 
let facilities ought to be readily ac- 
cessible. 

A property room adjacent to the 
stage is necessary to provide for the 
storage of stage props and acces- 
sories. 

The auditorium should be me- 
chanically ventilated and ventilating 
equipment which operates quietly 
should be chosen. A zoned heating 
system should be provided to permit 
independent heating of the audito- 
rium unit, The general layout should 
permit direct access to the audito- 
rium unit without permitting public 
access to the rest of the building. 


It is advisable to consult experts 
in the matters of acoustical treat- 
ment, motion picture, and stage 
equipment. 
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AS A COMBINATION UNIT 


From a practical point of view it 
will, in most cases, be impossible to 
provide the type of auditorium rec- 
ommended above. The parish school 
auditorium often has to be designed 
not only for school purposes but also 
for parish demands which make it 
necessary for the auditorium to serve 
as a gymnasium, cafeteria, and 
chapel for Mass on Sundays. All that 
has been recommended under the 
auditorium as a separate unit would 
apply equally to the combination 
auditorium-gymnasium with the ex- 
ception of the dished floor, the fixed 
seats, and the set-up and design of 
the stage. The section pertaining to 
the gymnasium contains many sug- 
gestions which apply to this com- 
bination type of unit. 


THE AUDITORIUM IN THE 
SECONDARY SCHOOL 


a 


The secondary school auditorium 
should be planned as a separate unit 
and should not be set up in any 
combination form. The auditorium 
of the secondary school offers a large 
number of opportunities for use by 
the students. As a result, a proper 
and fitting environment should be 
provided. The recommendations 
listed under the auditorium as a 
separate unit in the elementary 
school apply equally well to this sec- 
tion. 


(B) PHYSICAL EDUCATION UNITS 
IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
AS A SEPARATE UNIT 


Provision for adequate space and 
facilities for the physical education 
program in our parish elementary 
schools has been sadly overlooked in 
our past schoolhouse planning pro- 
grams. Too often has the space pro- 
vided for such activities been limited 
to outdoor play areas, basement play 
rooms, and the inevitable audito- 


rium-gymnasium. While the last 
mentioned is a definite improvement 
over the other two, a specifically 
planned gymnasium as a separate 
unit should serve as the ideal. The 
gymnasium should serve the physical 
health activities program of the 
school and of the parish. With this 
as a premise the following sugges- 
tions are offered concerning it: 

The gymnasium should be planned 
with a two-fold purpose in mind: 
(1) it should be suitable for work of 
an educational and developmental 
type, and (2) it should be large 
enough for the informal competitive 
sports type of health education pro- 
gram and for the larger parish pro- 
gram. The suitability for the teach- 
ing program is largely a matter of 
equipment and proper placement, 
whereas the suitability for the in- 
formal program is largely a matter 
of size ‘and shape. 

The equipment for the elementary 
school should consist of at least two 
pairs of basketball goals and back- 
stops, one pair of which should be 
arranged to approximate a regula- 
tion basketball court, mattresses and 
mattress hooks, two volley ball nets 
with wall cleats and stands, two 
standard chinning bars and one wall 
stadionieter. 

The gymnasium should be proper- 
ly planned to serve as one of the most 
important community activity spaces 
in the school plant. Adult require- 
ments should be considered in the 
planning. The recreation of adults 
can and should be more than that of 
a spectator at parish athletic activi- 
ties. Those activities for which adults 
show preference, such as dances, re- 
ceptions, bazaars, and various ath- 
letics, should be made possible. The 
gymnasium should be located on the 
ground floor. and readily accessible 
to the outside. It should be isolated 
as much as possible from the rest of 
the building and insulated against 
noise transfer, 

The gymnasium floor will vary 
from 50 by 70 feet to 70 by 90 feet, 
depending upon the enrollment of 
the school and the extent of the adult 
recreational program. 
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The minimum ceiling height over 
playing area should be at least 18 
feet, preferably from 20 to 22 feet. 
Acoustical treatment is essential, and 
the treatment should be such that the 
ceiling is not easily marred or dam- 
aged by the impact of balls. If the 
bottoms of the steel trusses are ex- 
posed, the gymnasium equipment 
may be attached directly to them. If 
a finished ceiling is provided below 
the trusses, proper fittings should be 
installed, extending through the 
finished ceiling, to receive the equip- 
ment. 

The interior treatment should be 
simple and durable, and all corners 
and rough surfaces should be 
avoided. Cork wainscoting, at least 
7 feet high, provides a safe and at- 
tractive finish and at the same time 
gives desirable acoustical properties. 
The exposed surfaces above the 
wainscoting may be of brick, con- 
crete blocks, or other suitable mate- 
rial that will not require painting and 
maintenance. Diffusing glass blocks 
or wired glass may be used in the 
window openings, eliminating the 
need for wire mesh guards, These 
guards require maintenance and re- 
pairs ; and their appearance is objec- 
tionable in the combination audito- 
rium-gymnasium. 

The usually preferred flooring for 
the gymnasium is northern hard 
maple strip flooring, laid on sleepers. 
Sometimes, however, comb-grained 
yellow pine is used. Where sleepers 
are secured with clips, it is preferable 
to omit the concrete fill between the 
sleepers. There are also several types 
of floating floors on the market, in 
some of which the wood flooring is 
laid in mastic. When the floor has 
been laid the flooring should be 
treated with a good wood floor 
sealer, a number of which are made 
especially for gymnasium floors. One 
very good type of sealer, composed 
of bakelite and other phenolic resins, 
is installed in two coats. The basket- 
ball markings are applied after the 
first coat and protected from wear 
by the second coat. No wax finish 
should be applied over the sealer, as 
it renders the floors too slippery. 
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Necessary appurtenances to the 
gymnasium are an apparatus room 
to store equipment and portable 
basketball stands, if they are used. 
A piano recess, protected with wire 
mesh screen, is desirable. The ap- 
paratus room should be easily acces- 
sible from the gymnasium floor, with 
an opening large enough to allow for 
the passage of the equipment. Re- 
cessed drinking fonts at both ends 
of the gymnasium are required. 

In parishes where basketball plays 
a large role, thought must be given 
to the seating of spectators. The fold- 
ing bleacher has been found very 
helpful in cutting down on the space 
which would ordinarily be required. 

Ample exit facilities are necessary 
for the gymnasium. 


AS A COMBINATION 
AUDITORIUM-GYMNASIUM 





The recommendations made under 
auditorium should be here consulted, 
as many of these pertain to the plan- 
ning and construction of a multi- 
purpose gymnasium. In this type of 
gymnasium additional space is re- 
quired for chair storage. A separate 
room may be provided for this pur- 
pose or the chairs may be stored 
under the stage in -special chair 
trucks furnished by the manufac- 
turers of the chairs. Where chair 
trucks are used hinged panels should 
be provided in the stage front and 
wood curbs in the chair compart- 
ments to keep the trucks in align- 
ment. 


The planning of the lobby, stage, 
stage storage rooms, and dressing 
facilities, as well as checking and toi- 
let facilities, are the same as those 
listed for the auditorium as a sepa- 
rate unit. 


THE GYMNASIUM IN THE 
HIGH SCHOOL 





The high school gymnasium 
should be planned and constructed 





as a separate and distinct unit and 
should not be designed to serve other 
purposes. Since practically all state 
educational requirements demand 
considerable physical education dur- 
ing high school years, every attempt 
must be made to provide the proper 
facilities for our high-school youth. 
Ordinarily, there are certain facility 
requirements which are unique in 
the construction of a high-school 
gymnasium because of the activities 
there. Provision should, therefore, 
be made for anchorages and such 
other special construction features as 
the function of the apparatus may 
require ; for example, horizontal bars 
may be guyed to the floor and/or 
wall. Badminton and volley ball 
standards must be anchored and 
clamped to the posts guyed to the 
floor. Climbing ropes must. be an- 
chored and clamped to-the. roof or 
ceiling structure. These require- 
ments may vary in boys’ and girls’ 
gymnasiums as well as those of dif- 
ferent types and grades;of schools. 

The apparatts in tle “high school 
should consist of « parallel “bars, 
horses, horizontal bars, and climbing 
ropes. Climbing ropes are fixed 
pieces, whereas the other equipment 
is movable. In addition to this, at 
least two pairs of basketball back- 
stops and goals should be installed. 
At least one pair should be erected 
to complete the basketball court. One 
or two pairs may be arranged on the 
side walls to provide for practice or 
for games other than the- regular 
game of basketball. Provision’should 
likewise be made for hanging mats 
on the walls which will be used in 
all of these activities. 


Provisions for lockers and show- 
ers will depend to a great extent 
upon the physical training program, 
athletic program, and the use of such 
facilities by adults. It is recom- 
mended that sufficient dressing lock- 
ers be provided to accomodate the 
maximum-size gymnasium class, and 
to provide one storage locker for 
each pupil using the gymnasium. 
Dressing lockers 12” x 12” x 36”, 
two tiers high, are of sufficient size. 
Storage lockers 9” or 71%” x 12” x 
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24” in size, three tiers high, are pref- 
erable to the box type, as they pro- 
vide better ventilation, and “gym” 
suits and towels may be hung instead 
of folded. For sanitary reasons it is 
recommended that the lockers be set 
on masonry curbs rather than on 
legs. Walls, ceilings, and floors 
should be of material that may be 
easily washed. Floors should be of 
non-slip material and provided with 
drains. Mirrors and drinking foun- 
tains are required in the locker 
rooms. 

Locker rooms should be easily ac- 
cessible from the gymnasium and, if 
they are on different levels, separate 
stairways should be provided, lead- 
ing directly to the locker rooms. The 
preferred arrangement of lockers is 
to locate them back to back, in rows 
not less than 7 feet on centers, to 
allow for fixed bench and dressing 
space between rows. Sometimes a 
larger free area is provided for in- 
struction purposes. 

In larger schools, particularly 
where inter-scholastic sports are in- 
volved, a separate room or parti- 
tioned off space is often provided for 
a visiting team, and also a uniform 
drying room. 

The size of the locker room will 
depend upon the layout, number, 
spacing, and sizes of lockers, but a 
rule of thumb method is to provide 
4 square feet of space for each pupil 
using the room. Additional lockers 
and space will be required where 
adults use the gymnasium. 

The shower room for boys may be 
either the walk-around or wall-type 
gang shower arrangement. The 
walk-around arrangement has prov- 
en efficient and speedy. In any case 
there should be sufficient shower 
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heads and soaping space to accommo- 
date the largest class, one vandal- 
proof shower head for each five boys 
with the gang shower arrangement, 
and one for each three boys with the 
walk-around arrangement ; the heads 
are located not more than 5 feet 
above the floor. With gang showers 
each head should be individually 
controlled. With the walk-around 
arrangement, at least one head 
should be individually controlled, 
and the others graded to provide 
water temperatures ranging from 
warm to tepid to cool. Water tem- 
perature should not exceed 110 de- 
grees, and the temperature should 
be controlled by the instructor from 
outside the shower room. Fof gang 
showers there should be provided 
one liquid soap dispenser for each 
shower head. In walk-around show- 
ers, it is preferable to provide several 
soap dispensers in the soaping area 
at the entrance where the individ- 
ually controlled heads are located. 
Otherwise, there may be three dis- 
pensers along the “in” side and two 
at the turn before the start of the 
out” side. The soap outlets should 
be supplied from a central reservoir 
of sufficient capacity to accommo- 
date a full day’s supply of soap. 

Walls of showers should be of 
impervious glazed material, and the 
floors and curbs of abrasive or non- 
slip impervious material. Ample 
curbs and drains ought to be pro- 
vided so that water will not over- 
flow into the drying space. It is ad- 
visable to avoid the use of plaster 
or paint on the walls and ceilings 
of shower rooms. 

The body-drying space, located 
between the showers and _ locker 
rooms, should be of sufficient area 
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to accommodate the maximum num- 
ber of pupils using the shower space 
at one time. Ordinarily, two hundred 
square feet of space will be adequate. 

The question of antiseptic foot 
bath is debatable, some authorities 
claiming that it is a disease spreader. 

The above recommendations also 
cover the requirements for the girls’ 
locker, shower, drying and dressing 
spaces generally, except that indi- 
vidual shower and dressing cubicles 
should be provided for girls, and 
the installation of gang showers 
must be considered from a_ local 
standpoint. 

Unless other toilet facilities are 
directly accessible, two water closets 
and one lavatory are required in 
each locker room, but not located 
in the body-drying space. 

A physical director’s office is de- 
sirable, and is essential where a phys- 
ical director is employed exclusively 
for the purpose. As it is difficult to 
obtain over-all supervision for the 
locker rooms, shower and drying 
rooms, and gymnasium, from one 
central point, the order of impor- 
tance, as enumerated above, should 
be considered in locating this office. 
The office should be large enough 
to contain desk, files, and space for 
storage of miscellaneous small equip- 
ment such as basketballs, bats, rack- 
ets, etc., and should have separate 
toilet and shower facilities. Space 
for a cot is desirable, for use in case 
of accident or illness. 

A storage room for athletic equip- 
ment should be directly accessible 
from the gymnasium floor and, if 
possible, from the outdoor recre- 
ational field if this be provided. Ath- 
letic equipment should not be stored 
in the basement of the building. 
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CHARACTER and PERSONALITY 


By SISTER M. FREDERICA DUDINE, 0O.S.B., Ph.D. 


Academy Immaculate Conception, Ferdinand, Indiana 


F EVER the training of character 
l and the development of personality 
are important in the life of an individual, their signifi- 
cance cannot be overstressed during the formative years 
of adolescence. The impact of character and personality 
as real and vital factors in the ultimate success or failure 
of an individual can hardly be overestimated. Youth 
must build up an equilibrium, a norm of action, a system 
of mental shock absorbers, a method of behavior in 
meeting life’s experiences. Lack of balance between 
stimulus and response can cause a “world of trouble,” 
annoyance, and sorrow. 


CHARACTER: WHAT IS IT? 





What is character? and how is character obtained or 
attained? Probably the two briefest and most succinct 
definitions of this term, character, have been offered by 
Gillet and Brennan. Father Brennan defines character 
as “the principle of intelligently controlled action.”* 
Father Gillet: “Character is the sum of moral habits 
intelligently grouped around the axis of the will.”? The 
latter proceeds to extenuate by noting that character is 
a “very complex aggregate of ideas and tastes, of deeds, 
tendencies, and habits, to be disciplined, organized, 
unified, in virtue of an end to be encompassed, of an 
ideal to be realized.’”® 

Kant emphasized the power of the will to adhere to 
certain practical and persistent principles laid down by 
reason; and Lacordaire spoke of the “secret and per- 
sistent energy of the will, a sort of fixed steadiness of 
purpose” in dealing with one’s fellow-men, which served 
to inspire confidence.* 





‘Robert E. Brennan, O.P., General Psychology (Macmillan, 
New York, 1937), p. 405. 


*M. S. Gillet, O.P., The Education of Character (Bruce, Mil- 
waukee, 1914), p. 6. 

«bid, pp. 5-6. 

M. J. Guibert, S.S., On Character (R. and J. Washburne, 
London), p. 22. 
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Factors. Environment, inheritance, and acquisition 
are the factors of character production. Environment is 
the medium to which the individual must adapt himself 
—food, climate, home, society, thought, and ideals. In- 
heritance is the “ego”—the determinant of the indi- 
vidual’s native possibilities. Temperament and disposi- 
tion—the organic structure and the functional potencies 
of innate drives, tendencies, desires, and impulses—are 
inherited, but all these permit modification by training, 
education, and guidance. Acquisition is not less im- 
portant. Character is founded on action of the “ego” 
and recognition of values. For only on such basis can 
intelligent growth of character take place. Everything 
that comes within the range of human conduct: inten- 
tion, decision, act, opinion, thinking, self-expression, 
habit, enters into character formation. 

Motivation. Recognition of values, a sane judgment, 
common sense are the sum and substance of motive or 
motivation ; and motive, or tendency and striving toward 
an ideal is the reason for character behavior. This, of 
course, implies free will because without free will it 
would be impossible to elicit a free act; and, conse- 
quently, there could be no true formation of character 
without a will that is free to act or not to act, to choose 
one thing or to choose the other. Choice implies freedom 
as well as motivation. Nothing else gives so clear an 
insight into a man’s character or nature as the knowl- 
edge of his motives for his mode of action. The ethical 
implications of recognition of values for the organization 
and solidification of character are emphasized by psy- 
chologists. Webb, Spearman, Ach, Aveling agree in the 
very great importance of this moral factor. Choice stamps 
the “ego” in eliciting a judgment; therefore, character 
is a factor of each single act, or in any case, a factor 
that is common to every act. Character must be an 
absolute unity without any breaks. 

Such a unity is based on habit. The habit concept is 
a categorical sequence of the action concept. The con- 
ditioning of reflexes, the modification of instincts, the 
development of memory processes, emotional control, 
training of will and intellect—all come within the sphere 
of habit. Educators of the materialistic schools admit 
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the importance of habit formation. The inefficiency of 
their system lies in that they try to build a morality with- 
out God or religion, which is futile. “There can be no 
true formation of moral character without religion.’”® 
The materialistic organismic point of view fails to recog- 
nize the intrinsic principle which alone is capable of 
moral integrity and moral perfection—the spiritual soul. 


DIAGNOSIS OF CHARACTER 





Character can be diagnosed only by observation over 
a long period of time. Character “is not a mosaic or 
aggregate of specific traits,"° but a unity, and a unity 
that is constantly being modified. If the individual allows 
the lower tendencies to dominate his life, he “becomes 
depraved and vicious.” If he “controls his inordinate 
appetites and desires and learns to form good habits, 
he fashions for himself an upright, strong, and virtuous 
character.”” Always there is change, either for better or 
for worse. This change may be rather sudden as in the 
case of—e.g., St. Francis of Assisi, or St. Augustine, 
or St. Ignatius of Loyola; or it may be and usually is 
of gradual growth. Character can be judged by observa- 
tion, by conversation, by observing the environment 
created by the person being studied, and by observing 
his treatment of others; and, furthermore and very 
definitely, by observing his behavior in a crisis. Actions 
may deceive for a while, but not for long. Overt action 
cannot ever compensate for character. The inner motives, 
ideals, character—the “interior things shining out” make 
for character. Bigness is from within. 

Behaviorists. There is a cult of so-called character 
study which is not character study at all, but merely 
behavior or behaviorism—a naked reaction to stimuli. 
Intelligent control of conduct is impossible to mere nerve 
and flesh and bone. Hence we do not quickly judge 
a person’s character by his momentary behavior under 
excitement or great pressure, because at such times 
emotional strain may be so great as to preclude freely 
elicited action. Psychologists who follow the behavior- 
istic theory do not accept the “self-determinative” con- 
cept of choice. They confuse heredity, environment, and 
acquisition, and draw no line of distinction between 
behavior and character. We know—as every intelligent 
human being should know—that character is not merely 
a succession or a collection of naked reactions to various 
stimuli, There is such a thing as human conduct. in- 
telligently controlled. 

Personality and character, There are others wno con- 


*William A. Kelly and Margaret R. Kelly, Introductory Child 
Psychology (Bruce, Milwaukee, 1938), p. 339. 

Rudolph Allers, The Psychology of Character (Sheed and 
Ward, Inc., New York, 1934), p. 10. 

7J. F. Barrett, Elements of Psychology (Bruce, Milwaukee, 
1931), p. 220. 
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fuse character and personality. Here again a distinction 
must be made. Personality is not character, and character 
is not personality. Personality may be considered the 
rational counterpart of the principle of moral action 
which we call character. Personality—the psychological 
entity ; character, the ethical entity. If character is the 
sum total of all our moral habits “grouped around the 
axis of the will” then personality is the sum total of all 
our rational habits grouped about the axis of the intellect, 
Character has depth, whereas personality is superficial, 
We often find persons of exceptionally good character, 
who are sadly lacking in personality, and vice versa— 
how many there are who strive by every possible means 
and method to build up a pleasing personality, but woe- 
fully neglect the all-important lesson of character forma- 
tion. Personality is the total result of all the native and 
acquired factors as manifested in the unique mental and 
physical traits of an individual—what we do to the 
world, and what the world does to us. In general, one 
might say that personality is rooted in self-feeling. Char- 
acter has basic moral implications always; whereas 
personality may be merely an acquisition without any 
moral implication—a sort of veneer. 

Person. A third term closely allied to character and 
personality is person. Although this third term is not 
within the scope of this discussion, it might be well to 
point out that person is comparable to character and 
personality, as substance is comparable to accident. 
Person is the carrier of all human actions, the enduring 
substrate or foundation which is given to each individual 
human being from the. beginning, the kernel of his indi- 
viduality—his soul. Character is changeable ; personality 
is changeable ; person is not changeable. Disease of the 
brain can arrest growth of character ;‘it can destroy 
personality; but it cannot harm person. Person is a 
gift or birthright. Character and personality are toa 
great extent one’s own achievement. All these differences 
are summarized by Father Brennan thus: “He is a 
person who has no character at all, though he possesses 
an exceedingly engaging personality.’”* 

It is evident that character, the “sum [total] of moral 
habits intelligently grouped around the axis of the will,” 
and personality, the “sum total of what an individual 
being is . . . including all that is native and all that has 
been acquired’”*° as manifested in individual mental and 
physical traits—are by and large the two foremost 
potentialities of conquest and achievement for every 
individual. And the training for this conquest must 
begin early if adulthood is to show complete realization 
of all positive potentialities inherent in the person. “No 
nation can neglect its youth and live.””* 


®Brennan, op. cit., p. 405. 

®Gillet, supra. 

19Morton Prince, “The Problem of Personality: How Many 
Selves Have We?” Pedagogical Seminary, 32:266-7, 1925. 

11Wm. A. Kelly, “The Primary Determinant of Juvenile 
Delinquency,” Journal of Religious Instruction, 16:907, June 
1946. 
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SCHOOL HEALTH SERVICES 


By REV. THOMAS J. QUIGLEY, M.A., Ph.D. 


Superintendent of Catholic Schools, 11 Tunnel: Street, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


HERE are innumerable features of 

a good school health program. They 
fall into certain general classifications, such as healthful 
environment, daily health inspection, periodic medical 
examination, health services, health instruction, and 
physical ediication and recreation. In this and subse- 
quent articles three areas will be considered: health ser- 
vices, the periodic medical examination, and daily health 
inspection. 

“Health service cotnprises all those procedures de- 
signed to determine the health status of the child, to 
enlist his coOperation in health protection and main- 
tenance, to inform parents of the defects that may be 
present, to prevent disease, and to correct remediable 
defects.” Thus is health service defined by the Joint 
Committee of the National Education Association and 
the American Medical Association. Other groups and 
authors have adopted similar definitions. For example, 
Williams and Brownell state, “Health service comprises 
the several administrative procedures designed to de- 
termine the health status of the child, to inform parents 
of the defects that may be present, to educate parents 
and children in ways of preventing common defects, 
to aid teachers in recognition of the early signs of dis- 
ease and defect, and to assist in the correction of reme- 
diable defects.”? The American Physical Education 
Association defines health service in’exactly the same 
words as the joint committee mentioned above.* This 
definition was also adopted in the regents’ inquiry into 
the school health programs of New York made in 
1938.‘ 

This ‘concept is a far cry from the original objectives 
of medical inspections, when they were first introduced 


_ 


‘Report of the Joint Committee of the National Education 
Association and the American Medical Association, ae 
one 1 National Education Association, Washington, D Ec 

Willige. J. F., and Brownell, C. L., The Administration of 
ti ofa Physical Education (W. B. Saunders Co., Philadel- 

"Idem, Deni of Terms in Health Education,” The Jour- 
nal of Health and Physical Education, December, 1934, ‘Pp. 16-17. 

‘Winslow, C. E. A., “The School Health Program,” The -_ 

gents’ Inquiry (McGraw-Hill Book Co., New York, 1938), p. 
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in Boston in 1894. Then the objective was merely an 
exercise of police function to detect and isolate cases 
of communicable disease. Now emphasis has shifted 
to discovery of any (even non-communicable) defects. 
In the words of the regents’ inquiry it involves, “the 
important assumption that it is the right and duty of 
the state to see to it that its children are not only 
educated but, so far as possible, brought to a stage of 
physical fitness which will make life vigorous and 
efficient.’”* 

According to Williams and Brownell this service in- 
cludes annual health examination , regular and frequent 
inspections, measures to prevent spread of contagion, 
follow-up services to secure correction, the use of 
clinics, hospitals, special classes, physicians, nurses, 
dentists, and psychologists.” We have classified “health 
services” separately from the periodic medical examina- 
tion, and the daily health inspection, although these 
latter are in fact part of the services. In this article 
discussion will turn about services and personnel neces- 
sary to a thorough program. 


BASES FOR SELECTION OF EIGHTEEN SERVICES 





Eighteen services are included as recommended by 
all experts in the field of school health. They are a 
physician, a nurse, a dental hygienist, a psychologist, 
medical diagnostic clinic, dental diagnostic clinic, psy- 
chological diagnostic clinic, dental service clinic, audio- 
meter testing, vaccination, diphtheria testing, diphtheria 
immunization, tuberculin testing, sight-saving classes, 
open air classes, free lunch, and free milk. 

There is no known method of immunizing a person 
against tuberculosis. Following a test which indicates 
positive reaction, the X-ray must determine the activity 





5] bid. 

®Ibid., p. 10., cf. also Report of Federal Security Agency, 
“Physical Fitness Through Health Education” (United States 
Office of Education, Washington, D. C.), pp. 1-5. 

7Williams & Brownell, op. cit., p. 160 ff. 
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of the disease. An examination of sputum specimens 
or stomach washings to discover tubercle bacilli in the 
secretions is required to determine whether the patient 
is a menace to others. If he is he should be excluded 
from school. 


PERSONNEL REQUIRED 





No authority questions the need of a school physician 
and a school nurse. In every report or book examined, 
the availability of these two is assumed. There is ques- 
tion about the number of doctors and nurses needed. 
This depends chiefly on the size and nature of the 
school system served. Suggestion of a desirable standard 
is given in a survey of Chicago schools. It suggests one 
physician for a school population of seven thousand. 
In England, where very thorough examinations are 
given (twenty-five pupils examined every two and one- 
half hours) a school doctor examines about nine thou- 
sand children annually.* Williams and Brownell suggest 
one to every seven thousand.* The school nurse should 
be regarded as a member of the faculty and assists not 
only in the periodic examinations, but in daily health 
inspections and health instruction. In the light of her 
duties it would appear that ideally there should be one 
nurse per two thousand pupils.*® Actually the “number 
of pupils to each school nurse varies from 975 to 10,- 
603.”"* One psychologist for every one thousand to 
fifteen hundred pupils in the elementary school, and 
one for every five hundred to six hundred pupils in 
the secondary schools is the recommendation of the 
White House Conference.** Such an expert is also recom- 
mended by Williams and Brownell,’* by the Regents’ 
Inquiry,* and the American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators.’* The recent emphasis on mental hygiene 
and the relationship of mental and emotional disorders 
to school success make the psychologist an essential 
and key personage in the health program. He need not 
be a faculty member, but his services should be readily 
available on demand. 

All the authorities consulted emphasized the impor- 
tance of dental care, but not all agree that actual clinical 
treatment is a function of the schools. The Joint Com- 





§ Williams & Brownell, op. cit., pp. 215-216. 
Tbid. 

1°White House Conference on Child Health and Protection, 
“Addresses and Abstracts of Committee Reports (The Century 
Co., New York (1931), p. 179; cf. also Department of Public 
Instruction, “Health Service in Education,” Bulletin 312, Harris- 
burg (1939), pp. 7-8. 

‘Williams & Brownell, op. cit., p. 221. 

12White House Conference on Child Health and Protection, 
op. cit., p. 179. 

'8Williams & Brownell, op. cit., p. 222. 

'4Winslow, C. E. A., op. cit., p. 35. 

15 American Association of School Administrators, “Health in 
Schools,” Twentieth Yearbook (National Education Association, 
Washington, D. C., 1942), p. 150. 
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mittee says the services of a dentist are essential for 
diagnostic and clinical work. In addition it regards the 
dental hygienist as a special teacher of mouth hygiene,” 
Other authorities recommending dental examinations 
are the Association of School Administrators ;’’ the 
regent’s inquiry ;** and the White House Conference.® 
No one questions the need of dental examination either 
by a physician, dentist or dental hygienist. No on 
denies the importance of dental diagnostic work, nor 
the educational importance of the dental hygienist, 
Dental defects are extremely prevalent among children, 
The White House Conference reported 95 per cent of 
children suffering from dental caries.*° With such a 
high incidence of defects extreme measures of control 
and prevention are indicated. Many parents will not 
seek corrections and many cannot afford it. Hence a 
dental service clinic is suggested as part of the pro- 
gram, not only to effect correction but to assist research 
into the reasons why there is such a high degree of 
caries.** 

The inspection of teeth to discover caries or other 
defects can and is usually made by the school physician 
at the time of the physical examination. This inspec- 
tion may also be made by a qualified dental hygienist, 
It would seem unnecessary to employ dentists for such 
routine inspections. The dental hygienists in addition 
to inspections can administer prophylaxis, and gen- 
erally instruct children in the proper care of their teeth, 
The dentist is needed only for actual clinical or cura- 
tive work to eliminate discovered defects. The Regents’ 
Inquiry warns against over-emphasis on “curative medi- 
cine as an activity of the educational program,” but 
implies the need of service clinics, medical, psychological 
and dental in special cases. The report states, “When 
clinic service is to be furnished at public expense, it 
should preferably be provided through the health de 
partment, which is the medical agency of the com 
nee... 

Edwards in his, The Courts and the Public Schools, 
discusses action of the courts in this matter or mere 
inspection and diagnosis versus clinical treatment” 
The courts have supported school boards in expendi- 
tures of school funds to employ doctors, nurses, and 
dentists, even in the absence of a specific statutory grant 
of authority. However, in each case, the court was 
careful to point out that the duties of those employees 
were inspectorial and diagnostic, and in one case stated 
that dentists and physicians employed by school boards 





'6“Health Education,” op. cit., p. 86. ; 

‘7American Association of School Administrators, op. ct, PB 
45. 

'*®Winslow, C. E. A., op. cit., p. 104. z 

!°White House Conference on Child Health and Protects, 
op. cit., pp. 173-174. , 

20White House Conference on Child Health and Protection, 
op. cit., p. 96. 

217 béd., p. 109. 

22Winslow, C. E. A., op. cit., p. 89. 

231 bid., p. 90. 

24Fdwards, N., op. cit., pp. 122-123. 
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Edwards claims there has been only one case dealing 
with a school board’s authority to maintain clinics for 
treatment. In this case the court ruled against the 
board’s authority and used these words, “ “The render- 
ing of medical, surgical and dental services to pupils, 
however, is, and always has been, we think, so foreign 
to the powers to be exercised by a school dentist or 
its officers that such power cannot be held to exist in 
the absence of express legislative language so provid- 
ing. “** The court, however, did point out that perhaps 
there ought to be such power vested in the board and 
ended the opinion by saying, “ “The legislature may 
give heed to such arguments, but the courts cannot do 

99927 

It appears that we are justified in expecting a good 
health program by whoever is maintained to provide 
for the service of each child—a physician, a nurse, a 
psychologist, a dental hygienist, a medical diagnostic 
dinic, a psychological diagnostic clinic, and a dental 
dinic, both diagnostic and service. In this latter clinic 
it is apparent that a qualified dentist or dentists must 
be employed. His work will be the examination, diag- 
nosis and, in some instances, the treatment of children 
referred to him by the physicians or dental hygienists. 
We assume his service under the item “Dental service 
clinic.” 


TESTING AND IMMUNIZATION SERVICES 





Important strides have been made in the prevention 
of communicable disease through immunization tech- 
niques developed by medical science. The White House 
Conference ‘reports, “Striking results have been ob- 
tained in many diseases so that yellow fever, cholera, 
and plague are almost unknown, in the United States. 
Smallpox, typhoid fever, and even diphtheria in some 
sections of the country are becoming rare.”** Where a 
preventive is known to be highly effective and specific 
it should be available to all children of the nation. 
The same White House Conference recommends that 
immunization against smallpox and diphtheria become 
part of the routine care of the infant.” 

For protection not only of the child but of the entire 
community it has become common practice to test 
children on the preschool and early school level for 
immunity to certain diseases, known to have effective 





**Ibid., p. 122. 
*McGilvra v. Seattle School District No. 1, 113, Washington 


=: 817, 12 A.L.R. 913, quoted in Edwards, N., of. cit., 


"Ibid., p. 124. 


*White House Conference on Child Health and Protection, 
op. cit, p. 121. 
*Ibid., p. 122. 
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preventives. If the child is not immune he is immunized 
on ‘the spot or required to attend to the matter at once. 
In the case of smallpox, immunization by vaccination 
is required by law in many states before a child can 
be admitted to school.*° There is great variation among 
the states in the laws that deal with this matter. How- 
ever, medical authorities are in agreement that vac- 
cination is safe and efficient. It will require time and 
education before all states will have decreed compulsory 
vaccination. In the exercise of its police power a state 
may require that all persons be vaccinated, and may 
authorize or require local boards of education to exclude 
unvaccinated children from school. Courts have upheld 
these opinions on numerous occasions.** At any rate 
vaccination as a health service must surely be avail- 
able to all children in an adequate school health program. 
The Schick test to discover susceptibility to diph- 
theria, and the injection of toxin-antitoxin (or toxoid) 
as a preventive of this disease, is also recommended 
in an adequate health program. This immunization is 
not as generally practiced as vaccination but its efficacy 
in preventing diphtheria is well known.*? Unanimity 
of opinion regarding compulsory diphtheria immuniza- 
tion is not so widespread as in the case of vaccination. 
Parental consent is still required. No state requires it 
by law, but the White House Conference states, “Im- 
munization against smallpox and diphtheria . . . should 
be required by board of health and school regulations.”** 
For the control of tuberculosis the White House 
Conference recommends “systematic examination of 
school children in third, sixth, ninth, and twelfth grades, 
using tuberculin test and X-ray. Permission of parents 
must be had to test for tuberculosis. The technique 
using either the von Pirquet or the Mantoux -test has 
proven highly effective.°“* However, X-ray must follow 
the test to determine activation of the disease. Treat- 
ment is outside the realm of the school authorities, 
except in so far as they control and maintain open-air 
schools or summer camps for afflicted children. There 
can be no doubt, however, that testing procedure to 
uncover and isolate active tuberculosis is now recog- 
nized as an essential part of any adequate child health 
program. “Tuberculin testing of adults and of children 
at the secondary-school level is now recommended as a 
universal practice. At the primary level tuberculin test- 
ing is recommended for children known or suspected 
of having had contact with tuberculous persons.”* 
From what has been written it seems evident that a 





3%°Public Health Report, Supplement No. 60; “Smallpox Vac- 
cination Laws, Regulations, and Court Decisions” ; Washington, 
D. C. (1927), p. 2. 

31Edwards, N., The Courts and the Public Schools (University 
of Chicago Press, Chicago, Ill. 1933), pp. 536-549. 

32Williams & Brownell, op. cit., p. 198. 

33White name Conference on Child Health and Protection, * 
op. ctt., oi 3. 

34Williams & Brownell, op. cit., pp. 266-267. 

35American Association of School Administrators, op. cit., 
p. 199; cf. also Report of the Joint Committee, op. cit., p. 532. 
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modern and adequate child health program must include 
vaccination against smallpox, testing for diphtheria im- 
munity and immunization programs, testing service to 
isolate cases of tuberculosis. 

Medical science has discovered immunizing processes 
in its fight against other diseases, but no one of them 
is generally recommended. They are either unnecessary 
for all children, or not practically feasible. Thus pre- 
ventive measures, more or less effective, are known for 
typhoid, whooping cough, measles, scarlet fever, and 
tetanus, but no authorities recommend general programs 
of immunization against these diseases. 

Among tests required in all school health programs 
are eye and ear tests. The latter, according to all recent 
authorities, should be by means of the audiometer. 
Tests of hearing and vision are a part of the periodic 
health examination.** Both of them have been required 
by state legislation.*” Because of the efficiency and prac- 
ticability of the audiometer method of testing hearing, 
it is gradually replacing older methods. ‘The Snellen 
Rye Chart is commonly used for testing sight. The 
effect of defective sight or hearing on school achieve- 
ment needs no demonstration. This plus the fact that 
there are in the United States upwards of fourteen 
thousand, four hundred blind children; fifty thousand 
partially seeing children ; and three million with hearing 
impaired in various degrees, indicates how serious is 
this problem. Approximately six thousand of the blind 
are in regular day schools as well as forty-five thousand 
of the partially-seeing. The three million hard of hearing 
do not include some eighteen thousand deaf children 
enrolled in special schools for the deaf.** 


SPECIAL SERVICES 


Little is gained by testing children to discover defects 
in sight or hearing, if no provision is made to adjust 
the school program to their special needs. While cure 
is being effected, or in the cases where cure is impos- 
sible, special classes are recommended, where teaching 
techniques making allowance for these handicaps are 
possible. Sight-saving classes and hearing conservation 
classes should be available in every school system in a 
aumber proportionate to the size and need of the school 
district. This assumes, of course, that the classes are 
equipped with the necessary tools and teachers. The 
following statement appears in the White House Con- 
ference report: “It is sound public policy, not charity, 
to provide special treatment and training for all types 
of exceptional children. In so doing we are making 


Williams & Brownell, op. cit., p. 532. 

87School Laws of Pennsylvania, Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, Harrisburg, Section 1501 A, (1943), p. 197. 

%8White House Conference on Child Health and Protection, 
op. cit., pp. 232-233. 
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it possible for the children of greatest capacity to make 
a large contribution to the common welfare and for 
the majority of those of least capacity to become self. 
supporting, instead of dependent or delinquent mem. 
bers of society. In other words, we are both increasj 
society’s assets and decreasing her liabilities.”*® The 
ideal program would include special classes for the highly 
gifted, the mentally retarded, children with behavior 
problems, children of lower vitality, the crippled, the 
cardiac cases, the defective in speech, the deaf and hard 
of hearing, the blind and partially seeing. 

At the present stage of public consciousness of thoge 
needs it is too much to expect an over-all coverage that 
provides for every atypical child. There are two main 
obstacles to the extension of such special educational 
facilities. One is their great cost. The other is the lack 
of adequately trained teachers.*° Until these are sur- 
mounted, chiefly by means of education of the general 
public to a deeper realization of the needs, we are not 
justified in condemning a child health program inade- 
quate in this phase. We may expect, however, and 
authorities recommend even now, that some facilities 
be provided for the more obvious and numerous types 
of defect. Thus we have included in our check list sight- 
saving classes, hearing conservation classes, open-air 
classes, and free lunch and milk, for children of low 
vitality, or those suffering from malnutrition.“* These 
are included because they are now ordinarily main- 
tained to some extent in the better school systems. Many 
school systems also make some provision for crippled 
children, but on the whole whatever has been done 
for these and the other atypical cases mentioned above, 
has so far been pioneering work. It is not feasible to 
offer such special facilities in small school districts.* 
State institutions should be provided to meet this need. 
The school does its part in discovering through tests 
the needy cases. This survey confines itself to the health 
program recommended as essential to all children and 
to the more common types of the atypical child. Asa 
matter of fact another study is currently being made 
by the Pennsylvania branch of the American University 
Women, seeking to discover what provision is made 
throughout the state for the atypical child. 

There is no doubt that special provisions need to be 
made for the gifted child, the mentally retarded, and 
the emotionally unstable. Generally these provisions 
must be adjustments of the regular class programs and 
will be different for different children. The advice of 
the school psychologist and the assistance of the psycho- 

(Continued on page 338) 

8°White House Conference on Child Health and Protection, 
op. cit., p. 231. 

*°Tbid., pp. 238-239. ; 

“American Association of School Administrators, op. ay 
pp. 156-160-167 ; Winslow, C. E. A., op. cit., pp. 11-91; Reporte 
the Joint Committee, op. cit., pp. 35-48; Morrison, H. The 
Curriculum of the Common School, University of Chicago Press, 
Chicago, Lilinois, (1940), p. 645. : 

— Association of School Administrators, op. 
p. 169. 
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DESIRED OUTCOMES 


of Mental Prayer 


By SISTER M. VIOLA, R.S.M. 


Mercy High School, 8130 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 19, Illinois 


N PURSUING any course or pro- 

gram of studies, it is well for the 
instructor to bear constantly in mind the desired or ex- 
pected outcomes. So, too, should the teacher who is 
endeavoring to train Catholic youth in prayerful thinking 
have always before her what she hopes to achieve in souls 
for and with Christ. In the beginning of the year or at 
convenient intervals, she might list for her own reference 
only what she intends to accomplish through mental 
prayer in the course of the year; frequent references 
to this list will help to keep the end in view. 


UNION WITH CHRIST PARAMOUNT 





Among the many desirable results of meditation, 
doseness to Christ stands paramount. Saintly founders 
of religious orders were convinced of this when they 
made meditation occupy such an important place in the 
daily horarium. Through the frequent repetition of 
thoughtful perusals of Christ’s life and works, the stu- 
dent is ultimately led to the thought: How does this 
action affect my relations with my Creator and Re- 
deemer? When the resulting thought or action 
strengthens the bond between Christ and the soul, a 
feeling of well-being and contentment prevails. It is 
our aim to increase this union of the soul with Christ 
by daily meditation. 

Thoughtful and far-seeing people of today are donning 
their armor of prayer and good example to fight a very 
subtle enemy of holiness. This enemy is mediocrity, the 
tendency to do all things, even the holiest, in an in- 
different, careless way. It has crept into the lives of 
our Catholic people as a result of the increased tempo 
of life necessitated by war and other national emer- 
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gencies. We are all aware of its manifestations: the 
careless genuflection, often enough on the left knee; 
slipshod methods of blessing oneself ; “mouthing” vocal 
prayers! tardiness, drowsiness, and inattention at Mass; 
carelessness in the reception of the sacraments ; lack of 
religious atmosphere in the home; and a legion of other 
accepted but not at all acceptable attitudes towards 
religion. 

What can the religion teacher do to counteract medi- 
ocrity? Initially she can be a shining example to her 
students in all duties, religious and profane. Adolescents, 
naturally prone to hero worship, will be quick to detect 
the attitude of fervent prayer in the kneeling form of 
their teacher, and the sincerity of effort to do all things 
as perfectly as Christ would have them done. What a 
silent but eloquent tribute to our teaching technique if 
the same exactitude in teaching and applying the rules 
of mathematics, grammar, or composition is applied in 
establishing the basic Catholic practices. In meditation 
the teachers can stress one or another of those points 
of. Catholic teaching whose very repetition tends to 
create carelessness of execution unless we are constantly 
on our guard. Then indeed we should be able to muster 
out an army of well-trained youth to meet the onrushing 
foes of Christ and His holy Faith, an army which would 
carry its banner proudly and high—the banner of Christ 
in the hands of youth should /ive their faith, all day, 
every day, and are the best evidence of the fecundity and 
vitality of the mystical body. 

Another outcome to be desired is an appreciation of 
the liturgy. Meditation on the holy sacrifice of the Mass 
should aim to instill a proper understanding and use 
of the missal as a means of uniting oneself to the priest 
and to the Eternal Father. Frequent voluntary recep- 
tion of the sacraments is encouraged by stressing Christ’s 
purpose in instituting these aids to salvation, with special 
emphasis on the motive of love of humanity. 
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BETTER HOME AND SOCIAL LIFE 





Catholic home and family life should come into its 
own as a result of devout mental prayer. In a few 
short fervent meditations, well-meaning young people 
can make an abrupt about-face in their attitude toward 
home and loved ones. Instead of taking mother’s domes- 
ticity for granted and holding herself aloof from house- 
hold chores, the modern miss makes her meditation 
practical by “pitching in” around the house. Dad’s 
patient industry comes in for its share of recognition 
not only on dad’s day but every day in the homes where 
young people have been trained to “pray well, work 
well, and play well.” 

In the social sphere, too, mental prayer has its reper- 
cussions. The tendency to gossip, to malign another’s 
good name, to exchange “catty” remarks, should dimin- 
ish as growth in prayer is fostered. The girl who has 
been careless about modesty and holy purity finds it 
painful to look into her soul the next morning at medi- 
tation. Several thoughts on the ever-important subject 
of dates, with the emphasis on the fact that Christ wants 
young people to have a good time, bears out the convic- 
tion that we are really happy only when we are good, as 
Father Lord said in a talk to the seventeenth annual 
summer school of Catholic Action in Chicago. 

Not to be ignored as a fruit of meditation are the 
advantages accruing to the teacher herself. Her spiritual 
life is deepened, sympathy and appreciation of the prob- 
lems of youth are fostered, and the challenge of always 
presenting old truths in a new and inspiring manner 





will guard her from the evils of routine or mediocrity, 
The daily three-minute meditation with her class wil] 
supplement her own meditation made earlier in the 
convent chapel. 

Over against the litany of these desired outcomes 
stands the discouraging thought: “It all sounds very 
fine. But what can I do? I’m only one teacher, and 
maybe not a very good one at that. There are so many 
young people in the world that need help. My little bit 
wouldn’t count for much.” And right there is the error, 
If each one did her level best for Christ and His beloved 
youth, what a vast legion of devoted followers we should 
be able to lead to Him who has said, “as long as you 
did it to one of these my least brethren, you did it to me” 
(Matt. 25, 40). 

Let us imitate the technique employed by the enemies 
of Christ. They begin on a small scale, train a few 
recruits intensely, and send them forth to repeat the 
process among the chosen of Christ—His young people. 
Let us not be outdone by our foes. We possess the 
truth; we know we possess it; let us wage a relentless 
struggle against our enemies, worldliness and medioc- 
rity, and the evils that follow in their train. To our 
accumulation of daily faults, let us not have to add the 
gentle reproach of the saddened Christ: “the children 
of this world are wiser in their generation than the 
children of light” (Luke 16, 8). Let us so live and labor 
that when the day of reckoning comes our hands may 
be filled—and among our treasures for eternity let there 
be the souls of the countless young people whose lives 
we have influenced for good and whose souls we have 
helped to save, through Christ Our Lord. 


School Health Services 


(Continued from page 336) 


logical clinic must be sought in these cases. Beyond 
an earnest attempt to follow directions of the psychol- 
ogist, the average school system can do little. As yet 
treatment of such children is in the experimental stage. 
Too little is known about the techniques of their in- 
struction to expect every system to provide for them. 


On the evidence of experts quoted above we conclude 


that the following services should be available to all 


school children: a school physician, a school nurse, 
a dental hygienist, a dental diagnostic clinic, a dental 
service clinic (including a dentist), a school psycholo- 
gist, a medical diagnostic clinic, a psychological diag- 
nostic clinic, audiometer testing, tuberculin testing, diph- 
theria testing, vaccination, diphtheria immunization, 
sight-saving classes, hearing conservation classes, open- 
air classes, free lunch, and free milk. 
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NATURAL OR SUPERNATURAL 


Motives Stronger? 


By BROTHER U. ALFRED, F.S.C., Ph.D. 


Brother Visitor, Mont La Salle, Napa, California 


HEN the human being first arrives 

in the world, it is animated by cer- 
tain instinctive and reflex tendencies which dominate 
its reactions. But with the dawn of intelligence, man 
has to be taught how to control these tendencies by 
reason and faith. The epic of life is a struggle between 
these forces, motives based on instinct and appetite very 
often opposing those founded on reason and faith. Now 
the Christian, that “new creature,” participating in the 
very life of God, must live entirely in view of God. 
Every act of his must be done through a supernatural 
motive. This brings up an important point in Christian 


pedagogy. 


CERTAIN WRITERS FAVOR NATURAL MOTIVES 





The fact is that the imperfect Christians in our class- 
rooms are very often more influenced by natural than 
by supernatural motives. Hence, in order to produce a 
type of conduct conformable to the moral law, we may 
use purely natural motives: the natural love of children 
for their parents, the fear of disgrace, the dread of con- 
tagious disease, the desire for human approval, and 
others. Nobody, I believe, can condemn such a practice. 
But there remains the danger of resting at the natural 
motive and never arriving at the supernatural. And, if 
this be done, then no matter how perfect the conduct 
achieved, there has been no Christian character forma- 
tion, for the student has not put on the mind of Christ. 
Frankly, we must recognize the use of natural motives 
a& a procedure necessitated by human limitations, and 
proceed to make supernatural motives effective right 
from the start. 


But there is an objection implicitly raised by certain 
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Catholic writers of some authority. According to them, 
natural motives are stronger than the supernatural. Hull, 


for example, in his helpful volume Character Formation, 
states (p. 29): 


For although religious motives are the highest 
and the noblest, and supernaturally religious mo- 
tives the highest of all, it is still a fact that they 
often possess a weaker hold on us than natural 
motives—even though these, excellent in them- 
selves, are so much lower than the others. As one 
of my professors once expressed it—‘In proportion 
as the highest motive is above the lowest, so in 
inverse proportion is it the less efficacious.” For in- 
stance, a man will gladly bear sufferings and hard- 
ships for 100 pounds, which he could never be got 
to tolerate for the love of God. The reason is a 
simple one. Natural motives are efficacious just 
because they are natural, that is, because they are 
rooted in our own nature; while supernatural mo- 
tives are inefficacious just because they are so re- 
mote from our nature, so far above it being as they 
are invisible and intangible, dimly grasped, and that 
only by faith. 


McMahon, in a more recent volume, Building Char- 
acter from Within (p. 26) writes: 


Natural motives are efficacious just because they 
are natural; that is, because they are rooted in our 
own nature ; while supernatural motives are ineffica- 
cious, just because they are so remote from our 
nature, so far above it, being as they are invisible 
and intangible, dimly grasped and that only by faith. 


(This identity of wording is probably not an acci- 
dent. ) 
What are we to think of these opinions? It should 
be obvious to anyone that natural motives must be less 
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compelling than supernatural motives in the upbuilding 
of character from a few obvious considerations. Was 
the world, for example, lifted from its vice and degrada- 
tion by Christianity through natural or supernatural 
motives? Have the great conversions of the world been 
achieved by natural or supernatural motives? Would 
the ordinary Catholic of today be restrained from evil 
if it were not for the thought of hell? When passion 
wells within his soul, self-respect, and the consideration 
of others are often no more than papier-maché trying 
to stop a torrent. Think of the heroic deeds of the saints 
and the self-sacrifice of many Christians. Only the love 
of God could get them to do these things. If, then, in 
our pedagogical experience we have found natural mo- 
tives to be more compelling than supernatural, what is 
wrong? 


TRUTHS OF FAITH MUST BE GUIDING PRINCIPLES 





Obviously, the supernatural motive would have no 
appeal at all to a person devoid of faith. If our students, 
then, fail to respond to such motives, it means that they 
are weak in the faith and in the realization of its impli- 
cations for their lives. 

Two lines of approach must therefore be pursued: 
On the one hand, faith must be enlivened. This is done 
by prayer, the sacraments and acts of faith. On the 





other hand, the truths of faith must become the guiding 
principles of life. Here we see the importance of dynamic 
as opposed to static theology. Our great problem is tp 
show our students how to live as Christians. 

For example, our Lord tells us to love our enemies 
that we may be like our heavenly Father. This is making 
the fatherhood of God a force in life. Again, if we are 
all one in Christ, then we should love one another, ff 
Jesus died for so-and-so, who is not very well disposed 
toward me, I should love him just the same, for other. 
wise how can I be said to love Jesus? 

If I am a temple of the Holy Ghost and indeed of 
the Most Blessed Trinity, how pure I should keep my 
body and soul! My body has been united to the Body of 
Christ. My tongue has held Jesus: How then can ] 
speak His holy name irreverently, or indulge in unchari- 
table or impure conversation? 

God is our Father: I should therefore love Him 
tenderly, confide in Him, treat with Him familiarly 
all day long. 

Jesus died for love of me. He asks me to make such 
and such a sacrifice. How can I refuse? 

Mary is my heavenly mother who loves me more 
tenderly than my earthly mother. I will place my salva- 
tion in her hands. 

This is bringing the truths of faith into life. And if 
we can get our students to motivating their lives by 
such thoughts of faith, they will soon become true 
Christians, not only externally but in the very depths 
of their souls. 
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The Great Tradition, the Democratic 
Idea. By Jerome G. Kerwin (The 
Declan X. McMullen Company, 
Inc., New York, 1948; pages 91; 
price $1.50). 


The Fenwick Lectures are named 
in honor of the Most Reverend 
Benedict Joseph Fenwick, second 
Bishop of the Roman Catholic Arch- 
diocese of Boston, and founder of 
the College of the Holy Cross in 
1843. The Fenwick Lectures are 
dedicated to the presentation of 
studies of contemporary society im- 
bued with the tradition of Christian 
principles. The book is a Holy Cross 
College Press Publication. 

The Great Tradition, the subject 
matter of the 1947 Fenwick Lec- 
tures, by Jerome G. Kerwin of the 
University of Chicago, gives us a 
penetrating study on a problem close 
to the heart of all sincere teachers 
disturbed by the rattle and shift of 
the iron curtain; a study worthy of 
the attention of all Catholics jealous 
of the safety of the democratic idea 
in the whirlwinds of corrupt politics. 

Dr. Kerwin, in the course of these 
lectures, points out the failure of 
Catholic schools to develop active 
leadership in civic duty and to foster 
a well-rounded conscience on civic 
virtue : 

“Despite the emphasis which 
Aristotle gives to politics and de- 
spite the fact that Aristotelianism 
is so important in Catholic 
thought; politics has been the Cin- 
derella of Catholic college and uni- 
versity curricula. In no other field 
has Catholic education failed so 
lamentably.” 

But Dr. Kerwin is not content to 
leave his: sharp criticisms pass just 
a criticisms. He makes excellent 
suggestions to remedy the evils he 
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exposes and sounds a trumpet call 
to teachers and preachers charged 
with the teaching mission of the 
Church: 

“The first point in the educa- 
tion of Catholic citizens should be 
reminders from the pulpit, in no 
uncertain terms, that a Catholic 
may not with clear conscience neg- 
lect his civic obligations, and may 
not lend his aid and support to 
thieves who plunder the public 
treasury or to politicians who de- 
rive illicit incomes from infrac- 
tions of the law. Enough of a 
kind of Irish Jansenism runs 
through American Catholicism to 
arouse us when a salacious book 
goes on sale or a prurient movie 
comes, to the local theater. The 
pulpits ring with righteous in- 
dignation. But the sixth com- 
mandment is not the only com- 
mandment, as so many Catholics 
seem to believe. There are nine 
others and one is a pithy injunc- 
tion against stealing and dishon- 
esty. An occasional reminder of 
how that commandment applies to 
public life would be most effica- 
cious. For what the local ward or 
city politician gives, he expects a 
return. The return he expects of 
the priest is simply silence on the 
political system. The scandalous 
way in which priests have been 
used by politicians in the heyday of 
Tammany, or in some other cities 
today, will ever remain a blot upon 
the history of American Catholi- 
cism.” 

It is interesting to recall that Bene- 
dict Fenwick was a missionary priest 
in Charleston, South Carolina, in 
1821, when John England arrived in 
that city to begin his stormy career 
as a missionary Bishop of the Catho- 
lic Church and as a defender of the 


American system of democracy, then 
in its infancy, against the charges of 
radicalism put forward by church- 
men still hanging on to the moth- 
eaten thrones of Europe. In a letter 
to a fellow priest written shortly 
after England’s arrival, Father Fen- 
wick remarked: “You will find him 
a great preacher.” He would have 
added in later years, “and a great 
teacher.” 

Twenty-one years later, in 1841, 
Bishop England preached a notable 
sermon in Bishop Fenwick’s cathe- 
dral in Boston. England was within 
a year of his death. Fenwick was 
within two years of founding the 
College of the Holy Cross. 

In that sermon (reported in the 
Boston Pilot, May 22, 1841) Bishop 
England gave some strong “remind- 
ers from the pulpit, in no uncertain 
terms, that a Catholic may not with 
a clear conscience neglect his civic 
obligations, and may not lend his aid 
and support to political chicanery 
and to political corruption.” 

“Too often,” says Bishop Eng- 
land, “do we forget that the right 
of suffrage is not a privilege con- 
ferred upon us for the advance- 
ment of our private interest, but 
that it is a great duty, for the dis- 
charge of which we are amenable 
to heaven. The permanence and 
prosperity of our institutions can 
be secured only by each individ- 
ual’s conduct in exercising his 
political rights according to his 
conscience, and not from inter- 
ested private views. This is what 
we call popular virtue, and this 
alone is the solid basis upon which 
this country can rest.” 

From Bishop England’s sermon 
to the faithful of Boston in Bishop 
Fenwick’s Cathedral of the Holy 
Cross in 1841 to Dr. Kerwin’s Fen- 
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wick Lectures in Bishop Fenwick’s 
College of the Holy Cross in 1947, 
106 years have rolled by. Had Bishop 
England’s warning words and his 
fiery zeal in the cause of civic virtue 
been kept alive, in season and out of 
season, in our pulpits and schools 
and press, Dr. Kerwin would have 
been spared the unpleasant task of 
pointing out the present day remiss- 
ness of Catholics in language that 
brings the sting of shame to those 
jealous of the reputation of the 
Church. "Twas ever thus ; the proph- 
ets are stoned and buried and for- 
gotten; the timeservers possess the 
passing hour, and each generation 
must learn the bitterness of civic 
righteousness under the whips of 
Mammon. 

The Great Tradition is a ringing 
challenge to teachers in Catholic 
schools who seek through the devel- 
opment of the democratic idea to 
help their pupils to catch the glean: 
of the democratic ideal. 

(Rr. Rev.) Josepx L. O’Brien 


With Love, Peter. By Christopher 
Hollis (The Declan X. McMullen 
Company, Inc., New York, 1948; 
pages 221; price $2.50). 


The art of letter writing is indeed 
a lost art in these later days of 
ours when telephones, recording ma- 
chines, and walkie-talkies speed up 
vocal communication and black out 
the leisure necessary for graceful 
writing and appreciative reading. 

Christopher Hollis, convert, edi- 
tor, teacher, and now member of 
Parliament, a charming gentleman 
of cultured wit, is the Peter of this 
batch of letters—a worldly wise old 
uncle who has much to say on the 
world and the people therein during 
the years 1939-45. 

The book looks like a collection 
of letters. [t is. It looks like a col- 
lection of assorted opinions on this 
and that and everything. It is. “It 
does not look like a novel.” But it 
is—a novel in a “novel” form; a 
novel which catches and holds the 
interest of readers in search of re- 
lief from the stuff of the “best sell- 
ers,” supercharged with magnificent 
dullness and bowed down by the 
weight of exhaustive ponderosity. 

“Sleep also is a form of criticism,” 
said the French dramatic critic after 
he had slept through the play. “Do 
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not be worried that your children 
are not interested in politics, so long 
as they are ready to do reasonable, 
decent, sensible things . . . I do not 
want them to be cynics, but I do 
want them to be satirists. So much 
that is praised as progress is, in 
truth, little more than the absence 
of satire. The world is not better 
than the world which Swift and 
Voltaire assailed. All that has hap- 
pened is that it is no longer capable 
of producing writers like Swift and 
Voltaire to show how it is as bad. 
Meliora speremus.” Hollis helps. 
(Rr. Rev.) Josepx L. O'BRIEN 


Modern School Geometry: New 
Edition. By John R. Clark and 
Rolland R. Smith, with the co- 
operation of Raleigh Schorling 
(World Book Co., Yonkers-on- 
Hudson, N. Y., 1948; pages xii, 
436, with Index). 


No teacher of mathematics needs 
to be introduced to the Schorling- 
Clark-Smith series of mathematics 
texts. They have been widely used 
in recent years. The authors have 
had years of teaching experience and 
have benefited from years of research 
directed to discover common difficul- 
ties met by students. With this back- 
ground they have tried out and se- 
lected what they consider the best 
teaching methods. 

In 1938 the first edition of Mod- 
ern School Geometry was published. 
Since that time numerous teachers 
have used the text and many of them, 
as is stated in the Preface, have of- 
fered valuable suggestions. The au- 
thors, themselves, continued their 
research. The findings of both 
groups were considered when a re- 
vision of the 1938 edition was begun. 

In the evaluation of a geometry 
textbook what standards should be 
met? Dees this1948 edition of Mod- 
ern School Geometry measure up to 
these requirements? In the first 
place, a good geometry should em- 


phasize the development of logical 


thinking. In the beginning chapters 
of the text under review there is 
good preliminary preparation for 
the introduction of formal deduc- 
tive proofs. The types of exercises 
aim to impress the student with the 
importance of arriving at a correct 
conclusion by his own logical rea- 
soning. 








A good geometry text should pro- 
vide for functional competence and 
should enable the student to develop 
greater mathematical power. If the 
student is to have the best prepara. 
tion for higher mathematics basic 
skills must be preserved. Moder, 
School Geometry provides for this 
by two means. Arithmetic and alge. 
bra are constantly used in geometric 
proofs and exercises. 

A student cannot develop greater 
mathematical power unless he under- 
stands what he is doing. Mere memo. 
rizing of definitions and proofs js 
valueless. Graded exercises give him 
an opportunity to apply each funda- 
mental principle as it is presented to 
him. Review exercises and chapter 
tests give added practice in develop- 
ing a technique. 

The scope of a good geometry 
should meet accepted standards. The 
field has been satisfactorily covered 
in Modern School Geometry. The 
authors state that they gave careful 
consideration to the suggestions 
given in the “Second Report of The 
Commission on Post War Plans” 

Finally, a good geometry should 
stimulate the interest of the student. 
The chapter introductions in this 
text will be read by the student be- 
cause he will discover that they are 
interesting. The illustrations are per- 
tinent and good. Practical applica- 
tions concern situations in modern 
science and industry. These types of 
problems help students to grasp the 
fact that geometry is a live and prae- 
tical subject. The graded exercises 
are a challenge to them. The general 
make-up of the book is inviting. 

Sister M. MeEcurTicpe, R.S.M. 


Through the Davy. By Sidman B. 
Poole, Ph.D., Thomas F. Barton, 
Ph.D., and Clara Belle Baker, 
M.A.. illustrated by Miriam Story 
Hurford and Arch F. Hurford. 
Book 1, Geography Foundation 
Series (The Bobbs-Merrill Com- 
pany, Indianapolis and New York, 
1947 ; pages 124; price, list $1.28, 
net $0.96). 


Through the Day contains @ 
wealth of science experiences, sift 
ple and understandable for children 
of age level concerned, and is beautt- 
fully illustrated. It could be used 
to advantage as a supplementafy 
book after children have gained su 
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ficient knowledge in reading tech- 


niques. 

The vocabulary of this book. has 
been controlled for easy reading. No 
more than three words are in- 
troduced on any page, each of the 
198 is used promptly and meaning- 
fully after it has been introduced, 
and is often repeated both in 
Through the Day and the following 
books in the series. 

Growth in the concepts of social 
living is provided through begin- 
nings of social life in the home and 
neighborhood. Special emphasis is 
placed upon kindness, unselfishness, 
courtesy, cooperation and respect for 
others. The fine illustrations are col- 
orful pictures which suggest but do 
not tell the story. The type is suit- 
able to the grade level of the chil- 
dren. This series is _ especially 
adapted to classroom use but can 
be read enjoyably by the individual. 
Questions and activities at the end 
of each chapter are stimulating for 
children. These thought and discus- 
sion provoking questions offer sug- 

















gestions for further research into 
some of the subjects mentioned. 
They also provide an excellent 
check-up and follow-up for ‘the 
teacher. 

The variety of science experience 
acquaints city children with the phys- 
ical features of the country, the im- 
plements used in farming, the ani- 
mals on a farm, planting and essen- 
tials necessary for good planting. 
They also learn the methods by 
which the food is transported to the 
market, the activities carried on in 
the market place and the foods which 
are necessary and wholesome for 
children. The children become fa- 
miliar with the natural beauties of 
parks, flowers, trees, animal life in 
parks : squirrels, birds, rabbits (their 
habitats and young). 

This text is designed to sustain 
interest when the first thrill of learn- 
ing to read has subsided. The chil- 
dren will be animated with a desire 
to read more of the Geography 
Foundation Series. 

Sister M. CurisToPHeR, R.S.M. 


In Country and City. By Sidman P. 
Poole, Ph.D., Thomas F. Barton, 
Ph.D., and Clara Belle Baker, 
M.A., illustrated by Janet Ross. 
Book 3, Geography Foundation 
Series (The Bobbs-Merrill Co., 
Indianapolis and New York, 1947; 
pages 218; price, list $1.96, net 
$1.47). 

Geographic concepts are intro- 
duced skillfully in In Country and 


City, yet they are not beyond the 
group of third grade students. The 
young reader from the city will be 
absorbed in life as lived in the coun- 
try by Steve and Sally Cook, the 


country children, and will find a kin- 
ship with their city cousins, Dan and 
Mary, who visit the farm. 

Each chapter in the first section of 
the book deals with some form of 
life as lived in the country, while the 
second half deals with city life. At 
the close of each unit is a work page 
which both the child and teacher will 
find challenging and helpful. It con- 
tains things to talk about, things to 
find out and things to do. Under the 





& New Herder Publication 
SECOND LATIN 


This second-year Latin course is intended for 
students who can devote only two years to the 
study of Latin and who must be prepared to read 
intelligently Latin textbooks of philosophy, 
theology, and canon law. The vocabularies, 
word studies, exercises, and connected passages 
have been selected with this practical purpose 
in mind. The first half of the book is based 
on philosophical texts; the second half is drawn 
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from works of theology and from the Code of 
Canon Law. A vocabulary of 3,000 words at 
the end of the volume serves the purpose of a 
concise dictionary. 

This new course supposes the previous study 
of the authors’ Latin Grammar: Grammar, 
Vocabularies, and exercises in Preparations for 
the Reading of the Missal and Breviary ($3.00), 
now in its fourth printing. 












topics of things to talk about one 
finds interesting material that could 
be correlated with an oral English 
period. As a home-work assignment 
a child could answer the questions 
under things to find out, giving him 
the opportunity to do a little stimu- 
lating research work. Things to do 
will give the child an opportunity 
to show his ability in project work 
and stimulate his curiosity about how 
to do and make things. Here, he 
might be asked to write a story, 
draw a map, write a telegram, be- 
come familiar with a bus, train or 
airplane schedule or time table, all 
activities both practical and exciting 
to the child. 

After studying the differences 
between city and country life the 
young reader will be better able to 
understand people from these sec- 
tions. Although the differences in 
these two forms of life are apparent 
to the child, nevertheless he will 
be made aware of the similarities of 
the two communities and of their 
inter-dependence. Of greater impor- 
tance he will clearly realize that both 
communities, to establish harmony, 


must work in cooperation one with 
the other, each being of great im- 
port in its own field. 

After reading and studying this 
book carefully the child will better 
understand why our country is a 
wonderful place in which to live and 
why we should love it and try to 
preserve it. 

Vireinia D. WALSH 


Our Review Table 


About Jesus. By C. J. Woollen. A life of 
Our Lord that makes Him a living 
reality in the minds of His young 
readers; the following of Him, a great 
adventure (The Newman Bookshop, 
Westminster, Maryland, 1947; pages 
221; price $2.25). 

Religious Teaching of Young Children, 
for Teachers and Parents. Second edi- 
tion revised and enlarged. By S.N.D. 
Offering guidance and help in kindling 
religion in the souls of little children, 
the book deserves a place in the class- 
room and in the home (Sands and 
Company, London, 1947; pages 173; 
price 5/—net). 

Power. Religion Essentials Series, Book 
One. By Reverend Gerald Ellard, S. J., 
and Reverend John R. Gleason. Derived 


from study of the minimum essentials 
in the religion course ; designed to teach 
ninth grade students the supernatural 
powers and helps conferred on man 
(Loyola University Press, Chicago, II, 
1948; pages 336, in eight units, with 
Index ; net price $1.20). 

Who Are You? (pages 48; price 36¢). 
Watch Me (pages 125; price 966). 
Downy Duck Grows Up (pages 172; 
price $1.08). Little Lost Bobo (pages 
220; price $1.20). Chippy Chipmunk’s 
Vacation (pages 252; price $1.28). By . 
Adda Mai Sharp, Epsie Young, and 
Grace E. Storm. Woodland Frolics Se- 
ries ; supplementary pre-primer, primer, 
first reader, second reader, third reader, 
A reading frolic for the first three 
grades ; attractively illustrated by Eliza- 
beth Rice (The Steck Company, Austin, 
Texas, 1947). 

Habits Healthful and Safe (for Grade 6, 
pages 270 with Index). Growing Up 
Healthily (for grade 7, pages 294 with 
Index). A Sound Body (for grade 8 
pages 330 with Index). By W. W. 
Charters, Ph.D., Dean F. Smiley, M. D, 
and Ruth M. Strang, Ph.D. Three 
books of Today’s Health and Growth 
Series, revised to meet postwar condi- 
tions and to interest the child in living 
healthfully, in developing habits of 
healthful living in accord with latest 
scientific information about health and 
disease (The Macmillan Company, New 
York, 1947). 
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THE NEW PSALTER OF PIUS XII 
By the VERY REV. CHARLES J. CALLAN, 0.P., S.T.M., Litt.D. 









Consultor to the Pontifical Biblical Commission 


Price, Net, $6.00 


The broad purpose of this work is to present to English-speaking priests, students and intelligent 
readers generally, the greatest religious lyrics ever written. The New Psalter of Pius XII gives to its 
readers all that is necessary and desirable for a thorough, satisfying understanding of the spiritual life, 
as depicted in the Psalms. 


Reveals Rich and Varied Meaning of Psalms 


The New Psalter is designed especially to enable all who use these inspired poems, to perceive more 
readily their rich and varied meaning, their surpassing beauty and enduring wisdom, their endless 
application to every phase and condition of the spiritual life of all men of all times. 

There is no other work on the Psalms like it in the English language. It contains a general and 
detailed introduction to the Psalter, and particular introductions to each Psalm, giving the authorship, 
date and purpose of each. It has critical notes where necessary, and probably most valuable to the 
reader, detailed and extended reflections on each Psalm with practical applications to everyday life. 

Father Callan has tried everywhere in this work to give only what seems best and certain. The 
accurate translations, the flawless English diction, the illuminating critical notes, and the lucid inter- 
premrees in the spiritual reflections all combine to make the study of the Psalms most pleasurable and 

rofitable. 
. The New Psalter provides you with an endless source of rich material for meditation, religious 
instruction, and themes for effective sermons for every purpose and occasion. 


Translation Brings Out Spirit and Feeling of the Psalms 


The translation of each Psalm is from the new Latin Psalter. It endeavors to follow the Latin faith- 
fully everywhere, while expressing the meaning in clear, idiomatic musical English. In making the 
translation, Father Callan has not lost sight of the fact that these ancient masterpieces of poetical prayer 
were composed by sacred writers whose ways of thinking were quite different from the Western mode 
of thought and speech. 

Consequently, while the Psalms are for the most part very simple in thought and language, a literal 
rendering of them in English would often fail to accomplish their purpose. Father Callan’s extensive 
knowledge of Sacred Scripture, coupled with his exhaustive study of the peoples of Biblical times, 
have enabled him to: express in scholarly translations the real meaning and spirit of these religious 
lyrics in which the Psalmist pours out his soul to God in adoration, or joy, or reverent reflection. 


The New Psalter deserves a prominent place in every Catholic library. It will serve as your most 
authoritative reference on the Psalms. 


THE AUTHOR 


Father Callan has had a long and brilliant career in Biblical study and 
research, 36 years of which he has served as a professor of Sacred Scripture. 
In recognition of his erudition and important contributions to Biblical scholar- 
ship, he was appointed Consultor to the Pontifical Biblical Commission by 
Pope Pius XII in 1940. 

Father Callan is the author of a number of Scriptural works which are now 
accepted as standard throughout the English-speaking Church. Some of his 
more important books include “The Psalms,” “The Four Gospels,” “The Acts 
of the Apostles,” “The Epistles of St. Paul,” “The Gospels and Epistles for 
Sundays and Feasts,” and “The Parables of Christ.” 

He is a Charter Member of the Catholic Biblical Association of America, 
and Editor of THE HOMILETIC AND PASTORAL REVIEW. He has col- 
laborated in the preparation of the Revised Douay Version of the New Testament 
and in editing Father Spencer’s translation of the New Testament direct from 

* the original Greek. 
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Visual Communicaticn in Education 


By SISTER M. NOREEN, 0O.S.F. 


St. Francis de Sales High School, Chicago, Illinois 


ANY have read and been aroused 
by the challenging articles in cur- 
rent magazines entitled “The G.I. Way” or “They Fight 
with Films.” These articles unintentionally but indirectly 
criticize the status quo of educational procedure. They 
infer that the armed forces found a new way to teach 
better and quicker. We can agree that the “G.I. way” 
may be both better and quicker, but no one can hail 
the armed forces as discoverers of this type of instruc- 
tion. This “G.I. way” had been known and advocated 
down through the ages. However, words are such easy- 
to-use tools of communication that indifferent teachers 
have used floods of words to convey a modicum of 
knowledge, failing to realize that words can merely 
supplement and not supplant sensory contacts. The 
armed forces, when faced with a demand for speed, had 
no time to waste on elocution or circumlocution ; sensory 
contact had to be used. The motion picture came into 
its own as the direct representative of the most used 
sense, sight. 


EXAMPLE OF EARLY VISUAL TEACHING 


A very specific example of early teaching by means 
of the motion picture was given by B. A. Augenbaugh, 
state supervisor of visual communication at Ohio State. 


Many years ago while in the Philippine Islands 
teaching service, I chanced upon a throng of natives 
surrounding a tent in the plaza of Tarlac. The tent 
was the property of a colporteur who was selling 
gospel leaflets at five centavos each with an added 
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value in the way of free admission to the tent with 
“each and every” copy purchased. Inside the tent, 
there was being shown an old, hand-tinted motion 
picture on the life of Christ. The projector was 
an ancient calcium-are outfit. In purchasing the 
gospel leaflets the purchaser had to designate 
whether he or she was Tagalog, Pampamgan, 
Ilocano, Pangasanan, Visayan, or a member of some 
other tribe. This was necessary so that the col- 
porteur could provide the gospel leaflets in the 
proper dialect. Few of these natives could read at 
all, and if they could they only knew their particular 
language. But inside the tent we witnessed an un- 
usual sight: The natives were chattering excitedly; 
there was every evidence that they understood the 
story unfolding on the screen. Few of the people 
could read or write but it is very evident that all 
of them understood the motion picture was both a 
fluent and a universal form of communication. 
It has been the confusion of tongues that has kept 
men from understanding each other, and this lack 
of understanding has kept them apart. This new 
visual form of communication is the key to common 
universal comprehension. 


Inasmuch as the motion picture carries forward its 
functions of description, narration, exposition, and argu- 
mentation simultaneously, it can cover its story ina 
minimum of time. In audio-communication each of these 
functions must be treated separately. For this reason 
the visual form of communication through the motion 
picture can present visually in an hour the same materia 
contained in an ordinary book that demands many houts 
of our time to read. We are thus permitted to investigate 
a greater amount of human knowledge within our spat 
of life. It has been said, and perhaps truthfully, that 
all the books of the world would not contain sufficient 
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THE MESSENGERS t§ ACTION 


.. HELP YOU OVERCOME SSD* IN 
YOUR CLASSROOM 


*Second Semester Doldrums, that insidious condition that sometimes 
infects entire classes with mental lethargy and general inattention, can 
be cured quickly and easily. A liberal application of THz MEssENGERS 
in Action will do wonders. Interest is aroused, lethargy and lack of 
response are thrown off, when you use THE MEssENGERs in Action in 
your classroom during the second semester. 


THE 3 WEEKLY MESSENGERS stimulate classroom interest in 
the study of current affairs and in supplementing reading. 
Monthly Study Guides are again supplied. The Confraternity 
MESSENGERS bring you religious instruction in periodical 

form for Catholic students not attending Catholic 
schools. Based on the Baltimore Catechism, they provide a 
well-planned course of instruction and weekly lessons 
fully developed for the pupil. 




















all TREASURE CHEST aeeenee pages of wholesome fun and 

tha adventure in full color. Issued every two weeks, 

10N. September to May, it’s the only bi-weekly Catholic 

kept comic magazine with the added attraction 

lack of a colorful glossy cover. 

new A GREET GEEK GS SS Ge SEE ee ke x a SN 
mon 


OTHER CLASSROOM AIDS—8 New Workbooks in 
Religion prepared by the Mission Helpers of the 
Sacred Heart and the Maryknoll Sisters for the 
elementary grades; Our Lady of Fatima booklet and 
wall chart—on the apparitions at Fatima; the 
manuals, Good Citizens (for Civics Clubs) and 
The Teaching of Current Events, for better integration 
of civics with classroom work. Prices on request. 


GEO. A. 


124 . THIRD ST. aN er DAYTON 2, OHIO 


PUBLISHER 
INC. 
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paper to carry comprehensive verbal descriptions of the 
scenes found in one reel of motion pictures. A little 
study of the subject will show that the statement is not 
extravagant. Try to describe the scene before you and 
put in all the details which a picture would contain. Thus 
the motion picture isxnot only a more natural medium 
of communication than the audio form but a more 
complete one. 


EVOLUTION OF VISUAL EDUCATION 


The evolution of visual education has enveloped us 
so stealthily that we have scarcély noticed it. Only when 
we note a city having today one bookstore where once 
stood thirty and where was once one motion picture 
theatre are now fifty, are we startled enough to ask 
ourselves: Why has this speedy, efficient method of 
communication, which frees men from hours of laborious 
reading, been changing our lives, releasing us to spend 
more leisure time in recreational activities and to ex- 
plore more widely both the wonders of nature and the 
fields of human endeavors? 

That audio-communication is highly artificial can be 
seen from the fact that children must be taught to read 
before the matter can be presented to tliem over this 
circuit. To see is natural; no child needs to be taught 
to see a motion picture. Those who believe this is not 
true are confusing the facts. They are believing that the 
learning of name-symbols and the acquiring of a vo- 
cabulary are synonymous with the acquiring of knowl- 
edge. In the schools, too many teachers have believed 
that words are a convenient substitute for sensory ex- 
perience. They are not, and never can be. Numerous 
studies show the advantages which may be attained from 
the use of the motion picture in education, but for the 
most part such studies have overlooked the comparative 
implication of the word advantage. If a person, a method, 
or a device has any advantage, the “advantage” must 
show superiority over the persons, methods, or devices. 
The motion picture belongs solely to the field of com- 
munication. Hence its advantage, if it possesses any, 
must be in that field. 

There are two types of gains that musi be attained in 
the field of communication, quantitative gains and quali- 
tative gains. The quantitative gains are those which 
extend the distribution of communication. The devices 
which assist us in handwriting, the printing press, 
photography, the telephone, the radio, and television are 
all quantitative gains to communication. They are purely 
distributing agents. The still picture, the phonograph, 
the alphabet, the graphophone or gramophone, and the 
motion picture are the qualitative gains to communica- 
tions. Each has an improvement over one or more of the 
items preceding it in the list. Those who seek to show 
the advantage of the motion picture in education are 
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only attempting to show its advantages over those items 
preceding it in the list. 


A QUALITATIVE GAIN 


i _______________—__ 


Since the advent of sound films which have inebr- 
porated the audio elements of the gramophone, the la’ 
is deleted from the list so far as comparison with the 
motion picture is concerned. The comparison must now 
be made with the next preceding item in the list, alpha- 
betic communication, or any of the items listed before it, 

Let us analyze the point that the motion picture is a 
qualitative gain and not merely a quantitative gain to 
communication. 

In the first place, it permits us to see things which 
the eye has never previously seen. Through the slow- 
speed or the fast-speed manipulations of a motion picture 
camera, we can see flowers grow and crystals form; 
we can see the action of a tennis player analyzed; we 
can see the inanimate move and behave precisely as the 
camera manipulator dictates. Attention may be riveted 
upon or shifted to any particular item or group of items 
that the producer of the picture wishes us to consider. 
These are but a few of the possibilities and their com- 
binations for which the motion picture may be employed 
to obtain almost innumerable effects. 

But the greatest qualitative gain of the motion picture 
lies in the fact that it is received in the natural manner 
of any other visual impression. This condition is not 
true of the word, and the word is the most potent 
predecessor of the motion picture in the list of qualita- 
tive gains. The word is an artificial symbol or sound. 
It depends for its reception upon (a) the receiver's 
knowledge of the symbols themselves, be they English, 
French, Spanish, German, or any of a thousand other 
tongues, and (b) the sensory impression possessed by 
the recipient for translation of the symbols. The at- 
tempted comparison is, as a matter of fact, plainly a 
challenge to the weakness of artificiality (words) by 
the strength of naturalness (motion picture). Conse- 
quently, there can be no real comparison. It is a com- 
parison between fact and conjecture, in which the motion 
picture represents fact and the word conjecture. The 
picture presents the experience to the recipient, but the 
recipient must bring his own experience to the word. 
No statistics are needed to gauge, nor can they gauge. 
the tremendous difference between the symbolic word 
and the living motion picture as qualitative gains t 
communication. Since communication is the major, i 
not the chief tool of education, as it is also of many 
other fields of endeavor, the significance of these rel 
tionships should be easy to perceive. 

The present status of the motion picture, wherein tt 
is viewed on a screen by a large group, is similar to that 
period in the book’s evolution when books were fastened 
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Paths To Eternal Glory 


CONSOLATION FOR THE BEREAVED 


By REV. CLEMENT Hl. CROCK 
PRICE, NET, $2.75 


Father Crock’s objective in writing this new book is not to present a series 
of addresses lauding the deceased, but to emphasize the consoling features of 
Catholic teachings—to bring spiritual comfort to bereaved relatives and to en- 
lighten those who attend funeral services on the beautiful truths of our holy faith. 
The first part covers general truths that may be read at any time, for they are wholesome truths 
with which all people should be thoroughly acquainted long before death arrives. 


Father Crock has, however, a still broader and possibly even more important aim in preparing 
“Paths to Eternal Glory.” He is convinced that adequate consolation of the bereaved family will 


be very difficult, if not impossible, unless the basis for such consolation has been firmly established 
before tragedy visits the home. 


Father Crock’s books have won unstinted praise of the Catholic press and Catholic clergy. 
But in “Paths to Eternal Glory” he has risen to new heights of eloquence. He has brought to this 
inspiring book the distilled experience of extended years of successful pastoral work. As you read the 


book, you cannot help but be impressed by the power, beauty, and sublimity of its consoling mes- 
sage to those bereft of their loved ones. 


“RECOMMENDED READING FOR THE BEREAVED” 


“When death enters a home, bereaved relatives and friends seek sympathy and consolation. Many 
questions and problems pose themselves suddenly which were given little consideration until a loved 
one has passed into eternity. Many beautiful truths of our religion will then receive attention, and many 
profitable sermons can be preached on the occasion of Catholic funerals. 


“While the Church frowns upon so-called ‘eulogies’ at funerals, she has a command from 
her Founder, saying : ‘Go, and preach the Gospel to every creature.’ That means our mission is to en- 
lighten, to guide and to instruct the faithful on every occasion that may present itself. The beauti- 
ful truths of our holy faith are so vast and numerous that the few minutes available at Sunday services 
are all too meager to impart all of them, even over a period of many years. But even one wholesome 
thought conveyed at the time of a funeral during a brief discourse may awake the desire of friends and 
relatives to seek further information as contained in this volume, ‘Paths to Eternal Glory.’ 


“Pastors, therefore, would do well to recommend this volume to relatives and friends of the 
deceased for further reading and study after the funerals are over. By reading it in the privacy of 
their homes, the family will be further consoled at the time when their grief is most profound. and 
the reading may serve to guide many further along the road to salvation, or at least, to a briefer sojourn 
in Purgatory.”—Rev Clement H. Crock. 


Selections from the Contents 


WIVES and MOTHERS 


Burial of a Mother: The Author’s 
Own Mother 


The Heart of the Home Is Stilled 
When a Home Loses Its Fragrance 
The Symphony of the Home 
Manifestations of Maternal Love 


The Inspiration of a Noble Com- 
panion 


JOSEPH F. WAGNER, 


53 PARK PLACE 


February, 1949 


HUSBANDS and FATHERS 

Christian Heroes 

A Coéperator with God 

Burial of a Father—A Teacher 

Burial of a Father—An Attorney 

A Father’s Good Works Live after 
Him 


Burial of a Father—A Businessman 


Publisher 


YOUTHS 

Building Early for Eternity 

An Unblighted Flower 

Vigorous Youth No Guarantee of 
Life 

A Youth Who Lived for His 
Family 

Viewing To-Day’s Trials in the 
Light of Eternity 

A Spotless Life Is Ripeness of Age 


INC. 


NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
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to the pillars in the churches and there read to the 
public by a priest assigned to such duties. But eventually 
inexpensive books were produced which were loaned or 
rented to individuals to be read and studied at their 
pleasure and convenience. Later, when printing reduced 
the price of books, they became personally owned. Large 
private libraries were developed. The motion picture 
awaits the development of a cheap, practical viewer for 
the individual by which he will see the motion picture 
as he is now able to see small lantern slides, by looking 
through the picture rather than viewing on a screen. 
A combination of the present viewer and the 16mm 
cylindrical shutter viewers should give the desired re- 
sults. Since the viewing is direct, electric lights need 
not be integral elements in the device. 

Stories pictured in eight reel 35mm (theatrical size) 
film can be put on a small 4mm reel that will be con- 
tained in a pill box and sold outright at a proportionally 


Six New E. B. Films 
Six new educational films were recently 
released by ‘Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films. The, first three are one-reel sub- 
jects in 16mm sound, black and white, and 
may be bought or rented. They are: 

The Airport, designed basically for the 
primary grades, which describes the varied 
operations that take place at a modern 
airport. 

British Isles, first of a new series of 
EBFilms on important regions and areas 
of the world, which gives a general survey 
of the physical characteristics, economic 
life, food supply and overseas trade of the 
British homelands. 

Building a Highway, another primary 
grade film which shows how America’s 
roads are constructed with modern, eff- 
cient machinery. 

The other three, on personality develop- 
ment, were completed by Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films to help fill the demand 
for. authentic teaching materials in the 
field of personality and on the problems 
of child growth. For rent or for sale, they 
may be bought for $45 a reel or $121.50 
for a three-reel forum version. 

These films were produced in collabora- 
tion with Lawrence K. Frank, director 
of the Caroline Zachry Institute of Human 
Development in New York City, and were 
photographed in the homes of the mothers 
and babies who appear in the films and 
at the Nursery School of Sarah Lawrence 
College in Bronxville with the assistance 
of the school’s director, Mrs. Judith S. 
Franzen. 

Emergence of the personality during 
early childhood is the general theme of 
the series, but each film is a complete unit 
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Audio-Visual News 


communication. 


dealing with one aspect of the subject. 
The titles are: Baby Meets his Parents 
(Part 1), Helping the Child to Face the 
Don’ts (Part II), and Helping the Child 
to Accept the Do’s (Part III). 

The films are also being issued as a 
combined three-reel film entitled Emer- 
gence of Personality, it has been an- 
nounced. 

The personality films have been pro- 
duced for use in high school, colleges, 
professional schools and with adult study 
groups, according to Dr. V. C. Arnspiger, 
executive vice-president. They will be 
especially useful, he said, in the social 
studies, biology, child psychology and 
home economics. 

The three-reel forum version is espe- 
cially recommended for parent-teacher 
groups, mothers’ clubs, child guidance 
clinics, county medical societies, nurses’ 
training courses, medical schools, pedia- 
tricians, and psychiatrists. This version 
affords a common experience which can 
be discussed by the entire group in the 
study of problems associated with the 
rearing of children. (S13) 


Five New Coronet Films 

Five new Coronet films are announced, 
each sound-motion, in black and white 
($45) or color ($90. They are: 

Energy in our Rivers. For centuries the 
quaint old waterwheel turned a grindstone 
to sharpen man’s tools, or a millstone to 
grind his grain. Today massive dams and 
hydro-electric plants, backed by huge 
reservoirs of water, furnish electricity to 
cities and factories and furnish water that 
turns miles of desert into rich farmland. 
The amazing and wonderful story which 
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low cost. If sound is desired, a hook-up can be made 
with the home radio set and a small exciter set-up, 
Mass usage for education, business, and entertainment 
will emit small profits from mass production. We ma 
well look to the day when each school child will possess 
his own reviewer and his own supply of films on the 
subjects now found in school form. No longer will the 
public necessarily gather in the theatres to see pictures 
selected for them by the theatre manager on dates and 
at prices specified by the manager. The motion picture 
will assume its full and rightful role in man’s com. 
munication, the role he always longed to see it play, 
the role which fits his biological and psychological devel- 
opment and status. With this new tool of communication 
he should make rapid progress mentally in the years 
to come; for man’s progress has been slowed down by 
the indefiniteness and intricacies of symbolic audio- 



















lies between these two eras is unfolded 
in detail (junior and senior high). 

A Pioneer Home. What was a pioneer 
home really like? How did pioneer people 
live? What part did children play in the 
everyday family life? These are some of 
the questions which are answered in this 
film (primary, intermediate). 

Winds and Their Causes. When Pete's 
model airplane crashes he is determined 
to find out why. With Pete, pupils dis- 
cover the facts behind thermals, cumulus 
clouds, and thunderstorms. Then the great 
winds of the earth are explained: on and 
off-shore breezes, the easterlies and west- 
erlies (junior and senior high). 

Algebra in Everyday Life. Thereis 
nothing mysterious about algebra; it is 
only a language of numbers. Students will 
realize this as they see Grace and Bill 
solve a problem which confronts them in 
the preparations for their annual school 
revue (junior and senior high). 

How to be Well Groomed. This film 
shows how Don and Sue improve their 
personal appearance through constant at- 
tention to good grooming habits. It will 
demonstrate to students the four funda- 
mentals of appearance: good health, good 
posture, cleanliness, and neatness. With 
Don and Sue as living models they realize, 
too, that in friendships and in business 
success depends a great deal on how you 
look (junior and senior high). (S14) 








































Free Film on Coffee Countries 
Good Things Happen over Cofee’s 
the title of a new full-color motion pictiit 
recently made available through the F 

American Coffee Bureau (16 mm, 


28 minutes). ei] 
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|WHAT ROCKNE GAVE 
TO EDUCATION ... 


You look upon him as a football coach, nothing more, 
but behind the success of Knute K. Rockne was teach- 
ing genius of the highest order. 























It was the genius of a man who saw that one must 
teach so that the lessons are not forgotten soon. 









They must endure. 


Whenever Rockne took a football team onto the field, 
he drilled the team in fundamentals, fundamentals, 
fundamentals. 


That same teaching belongs in your classes. 













SEND FOR INTERESTING NEW BOOK 


To help you get it, we want to send you our latest catalog of 
WARP’S REVIEW-WORKBOOKS. Here is help you need in 
imparting the fundamentals of your subjects to your pupils. 


Send at once for this book. It is FREE. In it you will also read 
about how you can use these REVIEW-WORKBOOKS in your 
classes for ten days on trial. 


| WARP PUBLISHING COMPANY 
MINDEN NEBRASKA 


























SCHOOL UNIFORMS & - accessoRIES 


... worn by students in leading 
Blementary, High Schools, and 
kademies throughout the country. 


.» expressly designed to meet 
the highest standards 

of decency and modesty. 

.+» proper fit and generous 
dlowance for growth assured 
by years of experience 

in outfitting growing girls. 

.+» best obtainable fabrics, 
selected and tested to 

withstand a maximum of wear 
ond fear, and to retain 

their fine, fresh appearance. 
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THE PASSION 
OF THE INFANT CHRIST 


by CARYLL HOUSELANDER 


Our age, says the author, in this, perhaps the loveliest of 
her books, is the age of the Redemptive Childhood: it is 
in fostering the life of the Infant Christ in us that we 
shall find the answers to the peculiar sufferings of a world 
burdened with an overwhelming sense of the futility of 
individual effort. This is a March choice of the Catholic 
Literary Guild and will, we believe, be THE book for spir- 
itual reading this Lent. ~ $1.75, published March Ist 


RELIGION AND CULTURE 


by CHRISTOPHER DAWSON 


Christopher Dawson's new book consists of the Gifford 
Lectures for 1947 and is an expansion and illustration of 
the key thought of all Dawson's work—"Religion is the 
dynamic element in culture." 

In three chapters he considers the religiocs organs of 
society, the Prophet (as in Islam), the Priest (as in Hinduism), 
the King (as in Egypt}; and he goes on to show the immense 
effect of all these upon the cultural order in three chapters 
on the Origins of Science, the Origins of Law and the 
Way of Salvation. 

A final chapter sees the certainty of great cultural changes 
now coming upon mankind and shows how urgent it is that 
in these changes religion should play the vitalizing role 
which it alone can play. $2.75, published March Ist 


IMMORTAL DIAMOND: 


Studies in GERARD MANLEY HOPKINS 
Edited by NORMAN WEYAND, S J. 


Eleven members of his own order discuss Hopkins as poet, 
priest and man. An indispensable book for students of 
modern poetry. $5.00, published March 24th 


GLEE-WOOD 


A Treasury of Middle English Literature 
by MARGARET WILLIAMS. Illustrated. 


Five hundred pages of prose and verse, written from the 
eleventh through the fifieenth centuries, rendered into 
modern English with a skill which keeps the spirit and 
metre of the original. Mother Williams relates each selec- 
tion to the writer and his environment and to the other 
literature of the period. "Glee-Wood" was the mediaeval 
name for a harp. $5.00, published March 31st 
These books, all to be published next month, may be 
ordered now, either from us or from your bookstore. In 
fact, this will ensure your receiving the books on publica- 
tion, and will, incidentally, be a great help to us. 


yp) SHEED & WARD 
4 NEW YORK 3 
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It emphasizes the importance of coffee, 
not only in daily American life, but as a 
vital factor in the economy of the good- 
neighbor countries of Latin America. It 
depicts the scenery and people of the 
coffee-growing countries, and shows the 
entire process necessary to produce a cup 
of coffee—planting, cultivation, harvest- 
ing, cleaning, shipping, roasting, cup- 
testing and packing. 

A discussion guide furnished. Available 
free except for transportation from Asso- 
ciation Films, 35 West 45th St., New 
York 19, N. Y.; 206 So. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 3, Ill.; 3012 Maple Ave., Dallas 
4, Tex.; 351 Turk St.. San Francisco 2, 
Calif. (S15) 


New EBF Catalog 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Films’ new 
catalog, a 44-page two-color volume de- 
scribing close to three hundred educational 
sound motion pictures, has been completed, 
it is announced by Dennis R. Wilkams, 
vice-president in charge of distribution. 

Newest feature of the new catalog is 
the “Where To Use” section, comprising 
nine pages which list the subject area 
correlations for all EBFilms. In this sec- 
tion general areas of instruction, ranging 
from primary grades through high school, 
college and adult education, are broken 
down into their many fields of instruction, 


Select Seautiful 
MOORE GOWNS 


for your Choral Group 


Elegant, authentic Moore Gowns are the 
choice of outstanding choral groups thru the 
country, including Boston University Chorus 
and Westminster Choir College whose 
frequent public appearances demand long- 
lasting Gowns in excellent taste. 

Now a wide selection of distinctive fabrics 
in many rich, appropriate colors. Write 
today for complete information, free Choral 
Apparel Style Book, color and fabric 
samples—no obligation. 


932 Dakin Street 
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Choral Dept. 30 
Chicago 13, Illinois 
11 West 42nd St., New York * 5225 Wilshire Bivd., Los Angeles 36 


Also makers of Girls’ Gym Suits, Caps and Gowns 


such as natural science, social studies, 
general science, geography, civics, arith- 
metic, home economics, arts, music, health 


and hygiene, biology, physics, physig 
education, history, chemistry, psychology 
geology and vocational guidance. (S16). 


News of School Supplies and Equipment 


Cameras — Lenses 


Two famous prewar Kodak cameras— 
the Kodak Retina I and the Kodak Retina 
II—are again available in limited quanti- 
ties, $170, plus tax. 

A complete line of Kodak Cine Ektar 
Lenses—the first series of professional- 
type high-aperture 16mm camera lenses 
ever manufactured in the United States 
is announced by the Eastman Kodak 
Company. The new lenses incorporate the 
newest types of optical glass and the 
latest developments in lens design and 
manufacturing methods. These lenses will 
fit all recent Cine-Kodak 16mm cameras 
with removable lenses, as well as most 
l6mm cameras of other manufacture. 
Many 8mm cameras will take four of 
these lenses. (S17) 


School Battery Set 


A new teaching aid for science and 
vocational educators is the Burgess school 





Viewlex “AP-2C Projector 
Price Price $67. 00—Case $7.45 | 


kit of raw materials for first-hand instrue. 
tion in the principles of primary dry celj 
construction and operation. 

Sufficient high quality raw materials to 
construct twenty-five size D (flashlight 
size) dry cells is provided in each kit, 
together with twenty-five instruction 
booklets written in simple terms to guide 
each student in the construction of a full- 
voltage cell. Additional teaching help is 
a colorful chart illustrating a cutaway 
view of a dry cell with all the parts shown 
in their relative positions, and a booklet 
for further experiments. (S19) 


School Lunch Menu Planner 


A new school lunch menu planner, pro- 
viding space to record 40 weeks of school 
menus and offering 340 cost-conscious 
recipes for quantity servings, is now being 
distributed by H. J. Heinz Company. It 
is an 11 x 14 inch scratch pad containing 
24 work sheets. (S20) 


Especially Designed for .. . 
NEIGHBORHOOD ROSARY DEVOTIONS 


69-Frame Audio-Visual Devotional Filmstrip 
and 4—12" Record Album 


th “Hail Mary” 


Rosary 

Meditations 
Written and 
Narrated by 

Mother 
Mary Clarita. 
O.S.F., B.A. 


of The Third 
Order Regular 
of St. Francis 


Allegany, N. Y. 
IN FULL COLOR 


Send for Particulars . 


. . - on how to obtain 

this Audio-Visual set to 

be used in the propage 
| tion of this Devesall in 
| your neighborhood. 


Set up this devotion in 
your neighborhood now 


Price | for the Audio-Visual Set—$15. 00 


Send orders to: 


CATHOLIC VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 
149 BLEECKER STREET, NEW YORK 12, N. Y. M4 
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Announcing the 


TREASURE 
BOOKS series 


Adaptations of treasured clas- 
sics rewritten for the modern 
child, these book-length stories 
retain all of the plot, character- 
ization, and interest of the orig- 
inals. The books are simplified 
in vocabulary and_ sentence 
structure so that low-ability 
readers in higher grades can 
easily read them. The volumes 
also provide excellent recreative 
reading for high-ability readers. 
in lower grades. 

Each book is profusely illus- 
trated, attractively bound in cloth 
and printed in large type on 
excellent quality paper. 


READY MARCH 1 


RIP VAN WINKLE and 
THE LEGEND OF SLEEPY HOLLOW 


for grades 3-6 (Third-grade reading 


difficulty) Numerous black and white 
drawings. $1.50 


KIDNAPPED 


for grades 6-9 (Fourth grade reading 
difficulty) 14 full-color and 13 black-and- 
white illustrations $2.50 


IN PREPARATION 






Hee hae 


15 full-color and 42 black-and-white 
drawings $2.50 


eA 





A collection of familiar fairy tales illus- 
trated in color $2.50 
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FOR COLLEGES 
HIGH SCHOOLS 
GRAMMAR SCHOOLS 
KINDERGARTENS 
CONFIRMATIONS 
m CHOIR GOWNS 





TWEST 36ST- NEW YORK 18 N-- 
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Sanitary Garbage Remover 


A new device has been put on the mar- 
ket, designed not only to save labor in 
garbage handling but to keep the cans 
cleaner, repel pests and vermin and pre- 
vent unsightly refuse from being open to 
view. This device is the Sanicon sanitary 
garbage can container, a reinforced alu- 
minum alloy case mounted on wheels (or 
legs optional) with a bright metal apron 
that serves to funnel garbage directly into 
the cans, with no spill-over. Swing-up 
doors in the top admit deposits of garbage, 
and then close snugly. 


er 





Sanicon Sanitary Container 


Sanicon containers recently have gone 
into use in a number of schools, hospitals 
and restaurants. It was put on the market 
first in Norfolk, Virginia, where it is 
manufactured by the Sanicon Company. 

Double size Sanicon units hold two 
standard size garbage cans. These sell for 
$49.50 F.O.B. Norfolk. The single unit 
is priced at $37.50. (S21) 


New Fixture for Glare-free Lighting 


A new fixture that presents “revolu- 
tionary possibilities for glare-free light- 
ing” in school rooms aud other rlaces has 
been introduced by Federal Enterprises, 
Inc., the former Federal Electric Co., Inc. 
Called “cell-ceil,” the new product is a 
prefabricated, louvered, all-steel material 
made up in honeycombed panels that fit 
together into a single continuous ceiling 

(Continued on page 355) 
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FREE 128-PAGE ENTERTAINMENT-PACKED 1.C.S. RENTAL FILM CATALOG 


Here’s a BIG catalog, listing thou- 
sands of wonderful entertoinment 
ond educational films — features, 
shorts, comedies, mysteries, musi- 
cals, westerns, dromas, foiry tales, 
etc. We rent to hundreds of schools, 
churches, institutions, comps, clubs, 
etc. Send for your copy TODAY. 
IT'S FREE! 


NEED A SOUND PROJECTOR? 


L.C.S.’s fomous RENTAL-PURCHASE 
PLAN brings you a new machine NOW 
— lets you pay for it so EASILY. Send 
for details. 


Once this was just 
an algebraic formula 


Did you know that the atomic 
bomb with its typical mushroom 
formation once was just an alge- 
braic formula? With the tremen- 
dous energy release over Hiroshi- 
ma, the atomic age began and the 
world suddenly realized the signif- 
icance of E=mc? [Energy=mass x 
(speed of light)?] Immediately, in- 
comprehensible chatter about 
the difficult “Einstein theory’”’ 
crystallized into irrefutable fact. 


ALGEBRA 
Meaning and Mastery, Book | 
... by Danie! W. Snader, just off 
press, marks the publication of 
the first book in a new high school 
mathematics series, designed for 
the Atomic Age. It is an entirely 
new kind of algebra, combining 
the laboratory concept with tra- 
ditional ‘material. Conforming to 
present-day culturalrequirements, 
ALGEBRA, Meaning and Mastery, 
Book I develops ability to read 
about, with some understanding, 
such scientific developments as the 
Einstein equation. 


Ask yourlocal WINSTON represent- 
ative or write to the home office 
about ALGEBRA, Meaning and 
Mastery, Book I. 


1010 ARCH STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 


6 er 
Los Angeles 15 





Lhe measue of worth 


of a Catholic school to a Catholic parent is the extent 
to which it makes his child love and practice his re- 


ligion. 


Good textbooks help toward this end. They should be 
Catholic from cover to cover, in their philosophy, their 
content, and their methods... not books originally 
written for public schools and dressed up to appeal to 


Catholic schools. 


It costs us more to produce Catholic books because 
their sale is necessarily restricted—but it does not cost 


you more to buy them. 


Send for our Calalog 


ESTABLISHED IN 1912 
TO DEVELOP TRULY CATHOLIC TEXTBOOKS 


LOYOLA UNIVERSITY PRESS 


3441 N. ASHLAND AVENUE + CHICAGO 13, ILLINOIS 





FILM USERS— 


You can rely on our comprehensive library 
to meet ALL your film needs! 


OVER 30 NEW MUSIC FILMS 


with leading vocal and orchestral artists in 
renditions of opera and class:cal select_ons 
= popular with music lovers. (Write for 
ist. 


NEW POPULAR FREE FILMS: 


GOOD THINGS HAPPEN OVER COFFEE 
3 reels, in color. 


A visit to the Ccffeeland of Latin America | 


where coffee fosters trade and friends» 
with our Latin-American neighbors. FR 


THE KING WHO CAME TO BREAKFAST 
2 reels, in color. 


A story of wheat, dramatizing the im- 
portance of a nourishing break{ast as a basis 
of energy for the day’s activities. EE 


Nearly 100 Other FREE films! 
TO MAKE LITERATURE LIVE: 
ANTHONY AND CLEOPATRA, 
24 reels, rental $4.00 


GREAT EXPECTATIONS, 
4 reels, rental $6.00 


MACBETH, 2 reels, rental $4.00 
ROBINSON CRUSOE, 3 reels, rental $5.00 
Among Our Wide Selection! 


ALSO: Sports and Recreation, Travelogue, 
Educational, D:scussion, Religious, Enter- 
tainment, and other films. 


Write today for the 1948-1949 Catalog of 
SELECTED MOTION PICTURES to Dept. "D" 





Catechetical Stories 
for Children 


By REV. WILLIAM L. DOTY 
PRICE, NET, $2.75 


“All who give religious instruc- 
tions to children will welcome this 
book as a profitable supplement and 
aid in their teaching.” 


Books on Trial. 


“(Father Doty) has taken situa- 
tions and incidents that arise in the 
everyday life of ordinary boys and 
girls and has built around them in- 
teresting stories which .. . will 
impress youthful readers or listeners 
and illustrate the teachings of the 
Church.” 

The Ave Maria. 


“Will receive a warm welcome . . 

His aim (is) to supplement the 
Baltimore No. 1 Catechism .. . 
with a series of story-sermons .. . 
the book will afford delightful read- 
ing for children themselves .. . A 
highly practical method of teaching 
the catechism to the modern child.” 


The Homiletic and Pastoral 
Review 
JOSEPH F. WAGNER, INC. 
Publishers 
53 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK 7, N.Y. 





Contributors to this Issue 
(Continued from page 310) 


master’s degree in 1937 (history and edy 
cation) and his doctorate in education, 
1944 (school organization and administra. 
tion). He was a teacher of health educa- 
tion for the Board of Education of Ney 
York City during the summer from 19% 
to 1935, as well as at Teachers’ College 
and Fordham University. He was a mem- 
ber of President Truman’s Board op 
Highway Safety in 1945, and is a member 
of N.C. E. A., N. E. A., Phi Delta Kappa, 
the board of directors of the New York 
Tuberculosis and Health Association, and 
the New York Safety Council. Monsignor 
Voight is co-author of Our Quest for 
Happiness series of four high-school re. 
ligion textbooks, and author of Seculari- 
sation of Education in New York City, 
and A Survey of Building Facilities ig 
the Parish Elementary Schools of Man- 
hattan. He has contributed articles to the 
Bulletin of the N. C. E. A., The Nation's 
Schools, School Management, and Church 
Property Administration. 


Sister M. Frederica Dudine, 
O.S.B., Ph.D. 

Sister M. Frederica is another friend 
of our readers because of previous articles, 
Sister has just resumed teaching Latin 
and English at Academy Immaculate Con- 
ception, Ferdinand, Indiana, after receiy- 
ing her doctorate from Fordham Univer- 
sity in New York. 


Rev. Thomas J. Quigley, M.A., Ph.D. 

Father Quigley resumes his series on 
health education, after writing last month 
on audio-visual education. 


Sister M. Viola, R.S.M. 
Sister M. Viola concludes her discus- 
sion of mental prayer. 


Brother U. Alfred, F.S.C., Ph.D. 

Brother U. Alfred is another old friend 
to our readers because of his previous 
articles. He is provincial visitor of the 
Christian Brothers for the district of San 
Francisco. 


Sister M. Noreen, O.S.F. 

Sister M. Noreen teaches America 
history and social problems at St. Francis 
de Sales High School, Chicago. She te 
ceived her A.B. from De Paul University, 
Chicago, with history as her major and 
education as a minor. This order was tf 
versed when Sister earned her M.A., alse 
from De Paul, with education as the ma 
jor. Sister’s interest in audio-visual edt 
cation, the subject on which she writes 
this month, is shown by the fact that her 
thesis for the master’s degree was 
“Visual Aids in Teaching American Hit 
tory.” She has contributed to the Catholic 
School Journal, and several articles tothe 
Historical Review. i 
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News of School Supplies 
and Equipment 
(Continued from page 353) 


when hung below the lighting fixtures of 
an old ceiling. “Cell-ceil completely elim- 
inates glare below an angle of 45 degrees 
and delivers a diffused, even. illumination 


New Dishwasher 


The Hobart Manufacturing Co., Troy, 
Ohio, announces a new dishwasher, 
Model AM-7, “with new and outstanding 
features, as the latest addition to a com- 
plete line of dishwashing and glasswash- 
ing machines. Furnished in stainless steel, 





"Cell-ceil" ceiling in a schoolroom 


when used with either incandescent or 
fuorescent lighting, although fluorescent 
is recommended,” the manufacturer states 
in his announcement. 

“Besides reducing eye strain through 
its light-diffusion function, ‘cell-ceil’ 
serves as a decorating aid by concealing 
ceiling pipes, sprinkler systems and air 
ducts without impairing their effective- 
ness. In the case of overhead air-condi- 
tioning inlets, it aids in diffusing the air 
stream. ; 

“Installation is simple and inexpensive. 
Innew buildings, its use can reduce ceiling 
construction costs through elimination of 
such operations as lathing. and plastering. 
In the redesigning of older buildings, the 
new material is especially useful where 
rooms are too high and a lowered-ceiling 


effect is desired.” (S22) 


Color Design Kit 


Over twelve thousand teachers are 
now teaching color and design principles 
with the aid of a “free help” called :the 
“decal-craft project kit,” according to its 
sponsor, the Meyercord Company, manu- 
facturer of decalcomania. Teachers who 
want the free kit should write on’ school 
Stationery, indicating subject taught and 
number of pupils, direct to: Educational 
Division, the Meyercord Co., 5323 West 
Lake Street, Chicago 44, Illinois. (S23) 
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it features newly-designed doors with long 
insulated handles. The famous single- 
handle control with interlocking device 
makes it impossible to use the wash or 
rinse while the doors are open—and doors 
cannot be opened while the wash or rinse 
is on. In addition to the regular wash 


water overflow with large skimming sur- 
face and lift-off cap, there i§ an auxiliary 
overflow for plumbing code compliance. 

“Other outstanding features include 
pick-off type, easily removable cabinet 
cover—dial type wash and rinse ther- 
mometers—adjustable legs fitted with 
sliding neoprene sleeves—conveniently lo- 
cated fill valve—easily operated drain 
lever—thermostatically regulated steam 
injector or gas burner (with safety pilot 
light on gas unit). The pump which is 
integral with the motor, includes a new 
pack-less seal, two readily-removable in- 
spection plates and a pump clean-out for 
ease in cleaning.” (S24) 


Locker Equipment 


A new four-page bulletin featuring 
locker and laboratory equipment locks for 
schools, colleges and universities has re- 
cently been prepared by National Lock 
Company, Rockford, Ill. It is available 
without charge immediately. 


Lots of Daylight 

Plenty of daylight was one of the first 
considerations in planning the new wing 
of Canisius High School at Buffalo, N. Y., 
opened at the beginning of the current 
school year. The 27 classrooms are light 
and airy and decorated in pastel shades 
for eye comfort. Expansive window areas 
of the classrooms are glazed with “Ther- 
mopane,” an insulating glass developed by 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Company, to 
minimize heat loss and to admit generous 
natural light. The school is western New 
York’s Jesuit high school and, with the 
new wing, has accommodations for 1,000 
students. The designer was Albert A. 
Rumschik, Buffalo architect. (S25) 





"Thermopane" windows in Canisius High School, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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SERVICE COUPON 2 


For obtaining further informa- 
tion about products advertised in 
THE CATHOLIC EDUCATOR 
and those described in the News 
of School Supplies and Equipment 
and Book News columns. 


Service Department, 
THE CATHOLIC EDUCATOR, 


Please send me further informa- 
tion about products advertised or 
described which I have encircled, 
without cost to me: 


Bl, B2, B3, B4, Bs, Bé, B7, Bs, BS, 
Bie, Bll, Bi2, B13 


S1, S2, S3, S4, S5, S6, S7, S8, S89, 
S10, Sli, S12, S13, S14, S15, S16, S17, 
S18, S19, S20, S21, S22, $23, S24, S2s 


(Please Print) 
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Book News 


New Edition of Bible 


A new Catholic edition of the Holy 
Bible is announced by the Catholic Book 
Publishing Co., 257 West 17th Street, 
New York 11, N. Y. The Old Testament 
is the Douay version, with modern word 
spellings, and obsolete words corrected. 
The New Testament is the Confraternity 
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edition which is combined for the first 
time, the publishers state, with the Old 
Testament. Other features listed by them 
are: a new approved English translation 
of the Psalms from the new Latin Psalter, 
an introductory paragraph, newly edited, 
preceding each book, providing a complete 
synopsis of the important facts and a 
historical setting, distinctive and original 
chapter and paragraph headings, large 
type, page headings for easy reference, 
explanatory footnotes, page references, an 
informative supplement, historical dates, 
Bible reading guides, illustrations, new 
paragraph format, cross references, family 
record pages, new biblical maps, and beau- 
tiful bindings. (B11) 


Books on Early Jesuit Missions 


Two books on early Jesuit missions in 
North America and pioneer Jesuits in 
Northern Mexico and a source book by 
Father Eusebio Francisco Kino are an- 
nounced by the University of California 
Press, Berkeley 4, Calif. The titles are 
Early Jesuit Missions in Tarahumara, 
($3.75), Pioneer Jesuits in Northern 
Mexico, ($3), both by Peter Masten 
Dunne, S.J., and Kino’s Historical Mem- 
oir of Pimeria Alta, translated and edited 
by Herbert Eugene Bolton, Sather pro- 
fessor of history, emeritus, and director 
of the Bancroft Library, emeritus (two 
volumes in one, $10). (B12) 


Note on Comics 


The Catechetical Guild is trying to ex- 
plain to the fair-minded Catholic press 
that there is no reason for condemning 
all comic books in a block any more than 
there is reason for condemning every last 
producer of motion pictyres. “Each of 
these media is here, it says. Each has 
sinned. But each has tremendous poten- 
tialities for good! As Catholics, we must 
once again take up the cudgels to bring 
a deteriorating medium back into line.” 

A 16-page booklet (done in the comic 
style) the Guild states, “advances the 
case of our own comic book, Topix, the 
oldest of the Catholic comics. This comic 
shows our side of the argument and it 
explains how the picture-story technique 
can be one of the most effective in the 
teaching of grade school pupils.” (B13) 


VISUAL EDUCATION TO 
UCe THE SUBJECTS REQUIRED 


Catholic Visual Education, Inc 
149 Bleecker St, New York City 








Catholic Colleg 
and Schools 


Duquesne University 


Pennsylvania’s first Catholic University. Uj 
graduate and graduate degrees in: Arts 
Sciences, Business Administration, Law, 
macy, Music, Education, Nursing. Pittsbu 


College of Saint Rose 


Albany, New York. Conducted BS. ‘ieee the Si: 
St. Joseph. Awards B.A. and B 

ares for secondary school tenching? aa 
usiness; social work; chemistry an bic Og) 
search; laboratory technicians; creative 
pre- -medical ; music. A fully ‘accredited 
for women. For further information address 
Registrar. 


Rosemont College 


Rosemont, Pa. 
Conducted by Sisters of the Holy Child 
Liberal Arts Course. 


Accredited by the Association of American 
versities. For further information address te 
Registrar. 3 


Saint Joseph's College 


Emmitsburg, Maryland. Conducted by the 
ters of Charity of Saint Vincent de Paul, 
a four-year course leading to the 
Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science 
prepares for teaching, dietetics, technology, 
ness and journalism. For further inf 
write to the Dean. 


Rosary College 


River Forest, Illinois. 
Conducted by the Dominican Sisters of Sinsinawa, 


Wisconsin, = 


Siena Heights College 


Adrian, Michigan. Conducted by the 

St. Dominic. Bachelor Degrees in 

ence, Philosophy, Music, Camsanel ; 
Teacher Training, Secretarial Diplomas, 

Economics, Dramatics, Pre-Legal and P eh 
ical Courses. Exceptional opportunities 
Beautiful Buildings. Interesting mi 
For further information address the De. 


The College of St. Catherine ; 


A Standard Liberal Arts Colle for 
The only exclusively renee a college in 
Cities. Awards the B.A., B.S., and a 
brary Science degrees. Approved b § 
tion of American Universities an = va 
Catholic Educational Association. Co 

the Sisters of St. Joseph of Carondelet. ¥ 
formation address the Dean, Cleveland 
dolph, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


Mount Saint Mary's College — 


Los Angeles, California. A_college for 
Resident and day students. Conducted 
of St. Joseph of Carondelet. Sta ‘ 
leading to the A.B., B.S., and B.M. 
Teaching Credentials. Secretarial 
oratory Technician. Courses reco 
American Medical Association. f 
For Catalog address The } 
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You’ve never seen 
such a mimeograph 


Here, for the first time, is a table-top mimeo- 
graph with a self-contained electric-drive. The op- 
erator remains comfortably seated while this ma- 
chine produces clear, sharp copies of written, typed 
and drawn material at the rate of 140 per minute. 


Designed to answer the increasing requirement in 
schools for more and more copies of a greater variety 
of forms, lesson sheets, bulletins and similar material. 


Investigate this new A. B. Dick mimeograph, model 435. 
For use with all makes of suitable stencil duplicating 
products. Look in the phone book or write for the name of 

your nearby A. B. Dick Company representative. A. B. Dick 
Company, 720 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 6, Illinois. 


A. B. DICK & 


—the first name in mimeographing | 
il 
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Se 
or a 
Sood Food, for J Meee Meared Guests 


\4 S 7 
, 


WCNC, 


It’s wonderful, what you can do W 
Sexton gelatine desserts! Be as showy 
as subtle as you please. Low in cost, | 
have irresistible allure . . . and the & 
confirms what the eye foretells. Or 7 
finest ingredients, the purest of true fr 
flavors are good enough for our lak : 
for your table. Sexton instant pudd 


desserts have the same unsurpassed qj 


ity. Serve them often. 


JOHN SEXTON & CO., 1949 








